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ABSTRACT . 

^ ' ^ This monograph reviews recent literature pertaining 

to tw^^yeat' college humanities cui^ricula and instruction. Separate 
sections 'consider foreign langua^eSs, literature, philosophy, religion 
and *ethic'^, the appre^ciat ion aad history of the fine arts; histoxy, 
political science rri^i^u^cil anthropology, area and ethnic studies,- 
and in.ter disciplinary humanities, "^he major Influences on humanities 
education in two-year college's h^v.^ teen the -t:Eansier_^inst itutions' 
fluctuating requirements' and ^th^ studTent-s' .desire f or~pragma(t-ic 
pro^grams. The Imiaanities are not wieldly em^hasized^ iir^two^yea^ 
colleges; their role as perpe.tuators^ of libei^al art's holds a pffority 
status far below career and "adult edjucation. To nraifitain enroij^nigrnt s, 
the colleges have taken steps towar.d the pragmatic -vrith ~ 
conversational foreign languages and interdisciplinary approaches. As' 
it is recognized ^that the majority of students are no^" transfer - 
studen*ts, instruction is/shiftirng away from attempts Igo^parallel 
university crourses and teaching methods,. The influence of tlig student 
^oni humanities -curricula was reviewed in. an earlier, monograph in this 
s<?bies (JC^ 750, 400) . (HJK) ^ ^ ' 
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Preface 



Information on humanities in two-year colleges is scattered 
through a variety of sources. National studies, single college 
reports, dissertations - all must perused for a total picture 
to be discerned. Nor are the disciplines within the. humanities 
reported evenly. One finds a broad-scale study conducted by a 
professional society in one subject area with only a few state or 
local reports to complement it in others. Still, the (^iligent re- 
searcher can put together a compilation that presents a map of 
All the humanities even though some regions must b&J^beled 
"Unexplored Territory." * 

This monograph reviews patterns of curriculum in the 
humanities in two-year colleges. The project was conceived by 
Arthur M. Cohen and Florence B. Drawer. The literature search 
was done hy Joli Adams and Deborah Crandall, assisted by Wil- 
liam Cohen, with Ms. Crandall drafting thd review. The manu- 
script was revised and edited hy Arthur M. Cohen. Illustrations 
are by William Cohen. 

Other reviews in this series- cdyer the literature discussing 
humanities students and the faculty teaching the' humanities. All 
the reviews are prepared by staff members of the Center for the 
Study of Community Colleges under a grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, a federal agency established 
by Congress to support research, education, and public activ- 
ities in the humanities. They are disseminated by the ERIC 
Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges pursuant to a contract with 
the National Institute of Education. The support of both these 
agencfes is gratefully acknowledged. 

Arthur M, Cohen 
Univemty of California, Los Angeles 
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What can he said alx)ut tlie Immanitics in two-year colleges? 
Are they being compromised by "renjfdial" studies? Are they 
collapsing under the weight of occupational and technical educa- 
tion? Or are they flourishing in new curricnlar patterrfs? As 
revealed in this review^ none of diese extreme positions is tnie. 
The humamtics leinain alive, maintaining their traditional form in 
the "college parallel c()urs(\s, often reforming in interdisciplinary 
combinations in courses for the "new'' students, 

A word about cuiriculum in general is appropriate here. Cur- 
riculum in die community college - the dominant type of sub- 
baccalaureate, accredited, associate degree-granting institution - 
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is dictated by student preference, not institutional philosophy. 
The coipmiinity college is dedicated to giving the community 
the kind of educatioi,) ff wants. Accordingly, except in the tech- 
nical fields that ha\e strict requirements imposed by outside 
agencies (e.g.. nursing^'^^md police training), a student can put 
together a program comprised" pretty muSh"- of the courses he 
takes ol his own \olition. And what he elects to take is dominatefd 
by the requirements of the baccalaureate transfer institution to ' 
which he 'aspires, or by his own .interests and ^tendencies of the ' 
moment. In this climate the humanities must stand on their own, 
competing with job, training programs and hobby courses as wejl^ 
as with the other disciplines for student favor. ^ ' ' 

This monograph is Organized by subject area - art histony 
knd appreciation, modern foreign languages, history, and so on - 
because that is the way the literature is organised. People in all 
areas of education tend to write alx)Ht their own siibjegt field, . 
ignoring the other disciplines. And they, like to read about their 
-own area as vyell. However, many gaps appear because few peo- / ' 
pie within the colleges write about what they are doing. This 
spotty coverage is accentuated by the tendency to modify curric- 
ulum without justification. Courses form and reform in response 
to intran^iural trade-offs, few of which are described for extra-. 
n)ural eyes. Further,. even though we have limited this review 
to the literature since 1960, the past 15 years have seen so many 
institutional changes that much of it is certainly outdated. ^ 

Not all subjects are treated separately in the review because 
some of the many humanistic disciplines* are not taught dis- 
cretely in two-year colleg^^s. Linguistics, for example, is hardly 
ever found alone hu( only in combination with English language 
courses. Some disciplines are lacking totally in two-year colleges, 
hence do not appear in the writings about the^e institi^tions; 
jurisprudence falls in this categor>. Neverth(\less there is a sizable 
literature covering humanities in junior ai^d- community colleges 
and much of it is reviewed here. 



Aesthetics, art history and appreciation, comparative religion, cultural 
anthropoloffy. cultural geography, foreign languagoa, government history, 
jurisprudence. hnguist>ics. hterary criticism, hterature, music history and 
appreciation, philosophy, theater history antj appreciation. , ' 
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Foreifftt Languajfen 

Xationuide stiuli(>s oi fowign language instruction by Kant 
ri969) and Broc! ( 1971 ) report that as conrimunity colleges grew 
in si/e and number tlie> became increasingly significant as cen- 
ters of foreign languag(^ instruction. In 1960, 455 two-year col- 
leges reported fordgn languag(> registrations, by 1968 this num- 
ber had grown to 754. or 79'^ of the 950 community colleges re- ' 
sponding to Kant's (jucfstionnaire,, and b> 1970, the number had 
increased to 861, or of all 1,091 commjinity colk^elTthen in 
operation. Between 1960 and 1968, community college foreign 
language, registrations increased nc^arly two-and-one-half ' times 
and tlieir share of the h)tal ^a)llege registrations in languages 
increased fiom 1 in'lS to nearly 1 in 8, by 1970 this figure was 
1 in 7. , . 

*^ 
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. Although Frenph 'j^> the most frequently taught language in 
higher education in general ^ Kant, 1969), Spanish is the most^ 
popular language taught in the community college. In 1964, 9? 
mpre commuiwty colleges offered French than Spanish (Ras- 
sogianis, 196,5). hut by 1968, Spanish student enrollments ac- 
counted for 45V of the registrations in the fi\ leading lafiguages 
(Spanish, French, German, Italian, Russian) and French stu- 
dents accc)unt(>(l for onh 337 (Kant, 1969). And in 1970, Spanish 
students acccjunted for 50 4? of the registrations in the top five 
languages and Frc^nch students for only 30? (Brcxl, 1971). 

German holds a stead\ hut distant third place in higher edu- 
cation in general and in the communit> college ^n particular, flas- 
sogianiV stud)- found that 76? of the 84 community colleges he 
sampled ofFer^ed at legist one course in Gennan. This was 20% fewer^ 
than th(> pcTcdtitage that ofFcTcd French and'o? fewer than the 
percentage that offered Spanish. Gennan seems slowlv to be 
losing fa\'()r, h()we\(n\ student registrations in German accounted 
for 16.1? of the total rej:ri.slrations in the top five languages in 
1968 and for only 15.4? in 1970 ( Kant, 1969; Brod, 1971). 

All other modem languages are also rans. Although Russian 
ix often found to be the fourth most commonly offered modern 
foreign jangiiage ( Rassogianis, 1965; Hill, 1967; K'elle\' and Wil- 
bur, 1970), Kant s study found that nationwide, more community* 
colleges offered Italian than Russi.ny. and Geleste ( 1972) found 
more Italian than Rus.sian^offerings ni Illinois. Gouvses in Japanese, 
Portuguese, Chin(^se,Ai'^bic, UkrainiaM, Xoi>vegian, V'ietnames^!. 
Polish, Gac^lie, Swedish, Hindu\ and Finnish among others are 
also occas*ionall\; offered in community colleges. ^ 

Glassical langua*^(»s nc^er comprised a major part o\ the two- 
ycvir college curricuhun and recent evidence, indicates thev may 
be fading out entirel). A suue\ conducted l)v the CfoniTnittee 
on t|ie State nf the Classics of the American Philological Associa- 
tion discovered the ' . almost complete disappearance of Latin 
from two-vear colleges. A \ei\ few mnior colleges -caA assed re- 
tain Latin 1 and 2, in \erv raie case 3 and 4" ( Babcoct and others 
1972, p. 256). 

Rassogianis' 196.5 surve\ ,of 84 -public junior college/catalogues 
found that onlv 6? offered e\en one couise in Latin and that (mly 
1% offered at least one cours(Mn Gieek. This studv ajso reported 
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that only one junior college sampled offered x cfiirse in Latin 
literature, interestingly, this particular junior college offered six 
•such courses. Brod (1971 ); Connor (1970), and Kant ( 1969), in 
separateuiationwide studies, noted very few enrollments in Latin 
and Gre^. Kant's comprchensivei study found Latin offered in 
50 junior colleges and Greek offered in 40 of 950 two-year colleges 
surveyed. Of the tot'al 130,628 students enrolled in community 
college foreign language courses in 1968, Latin students accounted 
for 1.1% and Greek students for .9%. 

Connor (1970) found that in two-year colleges, four-year 
colleges, and universities, Latin and Greejk were the only lan- 
guages of the top seven (French, Spanish, German, Russian, 
Latin, Italian, Greek) to show a decline in absolute numbers in 
the period 1965-68. The picture appeared to have changed three 
years laten Celeste (1972) found that in 31 junior'colleges in 
IlWois, one of the states having* large classical language enroll- 
ments inJ967;68 according to the Connor study, there were no'^ 
Latin enrollments in either 1970 or 1971 and no Latin majors or 
Latin programs in either year. Classical Greek fared slightly 
better. Although there were no particular Greek programs at any 
qf the junior colleges surveyed, there were 30 students enrolled 
in Greek courses throughout the state and there was one classical 
major (Celeste, 1972). ' 

Reasons for shifting enrollment patterns — hence 'curriculum 
- in ail foreign ^anguages are easily found. Historically, the study 
of foreign languages in comtnunity (?olleges has l)e^n dependent 
on language requirements at fourryear colleges and universities. 
Rassogianis found that junior colleges did not require foreign- 
language study except as a prerequisite for transfer toward a B.A. 
degree. Mines'. (1969) .survey of foreign language programs in 
Illinois community colleges found that 97% of the responding 
colleges claimed that ^thc jnost important reason for offering 
foreign languages in public t^yo-year colleges was to fulfill the 
requirement for transferring students, 91? of the respondents 
from private two-year colleges concurred. Hines concluded that 
the future of foreign languages in the junior college curriculum 
depended on language requirements for liberal arts degrees in 
four-year institutions. 

<« 
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Hellinga (1970) also strxlied determinants of curriculuin in* 
'Illinois two-year colleges ancl found four-year college and univer- 
sity requirc^Tients dominant. |Ioue\er, he found a discrep^cy 
whenjoreign language iustnictors were inter\iewed~they claimed 
that the prime inputs to curriculum deterniination were, "needs 
imd desires of the students," influence of faculty and admrni$tra- 
t0FS,-and pressin'e of the commimity (pp. 68, 69). The difference 
seems to he that for Spanish, French, German, and Russian 
the most widely offered foreign languages - the transfer imper^ 
ative is dominant, hut tjiat for the less commonly taught lan- 
guages, community and student body pressures are influential. 
\ Karr's (1972) study of foreign language curricula in Wash- 
ington State community colleges also found that community 
college foreign language curricula were designed to parallel four- 
year college courses. It was' his view that this leads to disaster- 
for foreign language programs. '\\s universities drop or modify 
their requirements, enrollments seem to drop at the tw^-year 
.schoohj in the related studies. As enrollments drop, offerings are 
>. cut. As offerings are cut, teachers are let go. Unless this chain of 
cause and effect is hiokeii, there may soon not be foreign lan- 
guage programs In the conimiuiity college at all" (p. 111). 

Although it is tiue/'diar studies pre\ lously, cited evidence a^ 
net increase !n the importance of community college forei 
language study in higher education, this increase U Qh^elyt&Med 
to the growth of commiuiity colleges in general; it is aTso true 
that in individual commimity colleges, foreign hngixkge enroll- 
ments* are declining. Cordes (1972), an instructor. a? the College 
of San Mateo (California) reports: 

For many years our foreign language programs in French, 
German, Russian, and Spanish were geared to meet the needs 
of the students who transferred to the nearby state colleges and 
^ universities. The recent changes in the language requirements 
- at the receiving institutions caused, an unexpected drop in en- 
rollments 'at our College, because many students, if not the 
majority, saw themselves as transfer students, even though that 
y self-perception proved 16 be statistically inaccurate. Non-trans- 
fer students were usually treated like transfer students however 
different their reasons for taking a foreign language might have 
been. ''Academic »^tandards'* vme the overriding concern of 
the teachers (p. 210). 

6 ' ' 
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.72) also found in a 1971 study dff two-year college 
language programs' that enrollments were declining 
^er half of the colleges. 

The relative declining enrollment can be attributed in some 
instances to the fact that students '^often are couhs^ed against 
foreign languages. Buford (1973) report^s that at op/ conpunity 
college in Cleveland: ^ 

Foreign languages do not fare too well in the -counseling area. 
Since there are no foreign language degree requirements in ^e 
Associate degree program, at tjmes counselors have ad>^fed 
students not to take foreign languages. If the student insist^e > 
is often told not to take more than one year of a foreign lan- 
guage . . . The Associate of Arts program allows twenty-seven 
1 xrredits of elefctives. Since each foreign language course is a four 
credit hour course^ the student who elects two years of a foreign 
language has only three hours free /or another elective. To 
the counselor's logic/ it is thus foolish for the student to ''put 
all of his eggs into one basket" (p. 38) . 

It is probably for this reason that Hickey (1972) and Lewis 
(1968,) iound that many community" college students tend to 
put off fulfillment of foreign language requirements until after 
transfer. . , 

Furthermore, several studies have shown that administrators 
at the community college level are not prone to favor foreign 
languages. Buford claims, "The adrfiinistration is not totally con- 
vinced that foreign languages and other esoterica are ^necessary 
components of human experience" (p. 38). Kelly and Wilbur 
<(1970) also found that the major disadvantage of teaching 
foreign language in a community college was the difficulty of 
convincing administrators of the value of foreign language pro- 
grams. Russo ( 1972) reports that many administrators are voca- 
^on-career program orier^ed and harbor the sentiment of "Let 
""them learn English." 

Nfost studies show that as enrollments decline, comn^mity 
college /oreign language instructors- take a careful look at what 
thej^ are doing. Obviously, any attempt to determine what would 
/^ippeal to students }>egins by questioning tho students them- 
selves. Archer and O'Rourke (1972) did just that. Surveying the 
students at Prairie State College (Illinois) to find out why enroll- 
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ments in foreign language courses were decHning, t^ey discovered 
that 12% evidenced '\ : . a very strong interest in learning to speak 
and comprehend a foreign language," and that" 65% desired to 
use the language in a practical ^ay (p. 187). Based on these 
findings, they concluded that most students actually were inter: 
ested in foreign language study, but due to commitments to satis- 
fy other requirements and/or strong outside interest*, they simply 
did not hav^ the necessary time (p. 189).- ^ ' , 

Hickey (1972) found ^that at the c6mmunit)% colleges he 
studied, students tended to take no more than tlue basic two/ 
semest-ers jof foreign language. {le lists numerous reasOTs for this 
af^arent indifference. 1) students switch to courses which will 
prepare them* for gainfuremployment,;2) few students can af- 
ford to travel to countries whm\ they *would he. able to apply 
what they have learned, 3) the halfc courses offered seem irrele- 
vant and impnictical, 4)^ a lack of ^"alisti^j- ci\reer goals withia 
the language fi^Jck 5} foreign languages areVoo difficult ^ they 
require discipline and consistent study, 6) there isWTieed for 
foreign language in 'technical and scientific programs; and 7) - 
students who are 'intert^sted plan to pick up foreign languages, 
after they transfer to a four- year institution. Altipan (1972) jn 
effect substantiates' Jlickevs reixsons.. He found tliat at Parkland 
College ( Illinois )^ . . as at most conmunity colleges, the major- 
ity of students use the college rfs a means to obtain specific an^d 
limited Objectives, Some 9(r, of^Parkland s students dassify^voca- 
tionally related goals as essential or inipiMtant for them" (p. 6). 

, . Altman suggested ways to make foreign language instruc- 
tion more appealing, the best way to do this, he decided, is for 
foreign language instructors to design pyactical courses. "Spanish 
for Social Workers," "Scientific German," "Italian for Opera" 
Lovers," and "French for Chefs," are relevant and certainly of 
direct use to tht> stndents who hold tliose interests. Talcing direct 
aim, Altman als() claimed tjiat the, community 'l^'Uege was hypo« 
critical in its stance towanr-foreign- language, ii^stniction: 

It is ironic that. the community college, whosfe eduoational mis- 
sion is to provide opportunity for higher education and voca- 
tional training to all qualified members of the community, 
should operate in such a way that it caters only to the ne^ds 
*of the "academically tajpnted" or "academically inclined" as if 
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Survival French ,and Beginning Canversdtion ( in French, Cknnan, , 
and Spanish), earning no credit, were added to the evening 
division. Both enjoyed enthusiastic situdent response. The third 
CQijirs© was even mor^ of ai> experiment. Tjie administration 4o-_^ 
cided to, .try a nontraAsfer , course in Beginnifig Conversation 
(French, German and Spanish) during the day, despite tlteir 
fears that this would deplete, their regiilar-day-time foreign Jan- 
giiage enrollments, but full .classes of French, German, and 
Spanish conversation were added to the curriculum. The students 
wer6 regular day students, hbusewives, and retired E^rson^. The 
implication of fh^ success, of these noncredit courses is that a 
community coFlege can afford to retain its foreign language faculty 
while at the same time, taking a further step* \n serving its com- 
munity. . ' . 

^ All,fen (1972a) also advises practical courses for tl^ transfer 
curriculum. Claiming that, "The 'image' of foreign language 
study. seems to be that it is difficult, irrelevant, and a pointless 
requirement, unrelated to the student's reaj desires for his career 
and/ or life style" (p. 55), she recommends that for^gn language f 
insiructors at the community college . . take a leaf from the ^ 
book of our colleagues in career programs, and employ a Tiands- 
on' approach to foreign language classes" (p. 59). To her, this 
means giving students "real" experience with the language, rather 
than abstract paradigms and contrived dialogues.^She concludes 
that this "reaF' approach gets students interested in the language^ 
and helps them realize their need of vocabulary and graipmar 
basics. To this end, she proposes a project-centered cjass based 
on various "real" experiences such as a program in v^hich studeifl^ 
prepare food v^ith foreign recipes which will teach them the 
nades of foods as well as the intricacies of the metric system; one 
in which students learn songs for folk ^dances so they become 
aware of other coimtries' cultures,, and one in which they play 
games like Scrabble in the foreign language in order to become 
conscious of the complexities of the langulage stitdied and to build' 
vocabulary skills. She goes beVond the constraints of the class- 
room wall fo recommend that nursing 'students; study medical 
vocabulary and idiom, that policemen concentrate on street- 
slang and legal terms, that the "language-major-to-be" concen- 
trate on couiposition and literature, and that business students 



concentrate on commercial terms and business-letter styles. She 
recognizes that this broad approach will be hard on the teacher 
when grading time comes around, but she claims that this draw- 
back is amply compensated for by the fact ih-at instructors will 
be able to place students of varying abilities in the same class 
(thereby alleviating the problem of classes too small to waiTant 
a teacher) and that these project-centered courses will give stu- 
der^s something to carry a\ya> with tliem even if thev never take 
another foreign language course. 

. |The "hands on" approacli is also occurring in senior colleges 
andSrmiversities. According to'Leslie and Miller (1974), the in- 
creasing carreer orientation .pf four-year college and* university 
students is leading to the efriergence of applied foreign language 
programs, combining Uie knowledge of a foreign language with 
such subjects as business, economics, and government. If thiT, 
trer)d continues, community^ coITt'gcs^ Way soon', b e able to^offer, 
pragmatic courses without thedretid^of llleTTnon-transferability. 

In this same vein, other authors Jiav:£_suggest^d^ care^-r- 
related Torcign language courses which j^o even further: Spanish 
for Police Offleers^ ipanishiorNurses^GeTTOxUi for Travelers and 
Business People, French for Airline Per^oim*:!^ SpanisjiJor Social 
Workers (Cordes, 1972); French for Travefers, Frencli for Hos-^ 
pitality Management Students (Buford, 1973), ^nd-,beyond*this, 
G. Savignon f 1972) suggests enrolling a future chef in^a French 
ecole hoteliere, a prospective fashion d'e^i^^r m ujnaison de 
haute couture in Paris, and a, promising watch repairman in a 
Svv^iss or French ecole horhgere. \ - v ; 

Another development in this area is the fact th.at^^t several 
community colleges, foreign language instnictors are presently 
teaching an ever-increasing number of classes in English as a 
Second Language (DeHaggard, 1972) and some are now offer- 
ing courses in literature and foreign culture specifically designed 
fgr native speakers (Cordes, 1972). Allen (1972a) recommends 
sipecial courses for students who already have sev eral years experi- 
ence with the language either in school or through foreign res- 
idence. 

A fresh approach in which the use of programmed texts for 
grammar and vocabulary are combined with classroom conver- 
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satioiis tejating to issues of everyday life in ' the appropriate 
foreign country seems to appeal to man) students. Cooney (1972) 
found that the addition of a native speaker as an assistant makes 
discussions Kxely and relevant. ' 

The aiscu;«ion (^f issues related to everyday life in a foreign 
country has l^^.soifie foreign language instnictors to begin 
emphasizing ethnic and area studies in their classrooms. Moore 
(1970) deiines "relevance" in foreign' language as teaching aboi^.t 
the culture of the country, with an emphasis on values, behavior, 
and thought. S. J< Savignon (1972) suggests that foreign lan- 
guage instructors be trained to teacR area studies so as t^ be 
able to "illnstjate the lipws' and ways' of everyday lif^ and 
thought in the foreign culture, providing students with.a ilnique 
opportunity for experiencing cultural diversity" (p. 104). yarious 
--studies show that apparently this is exactly what students want: 
Archer and O'Rourke (1972) found that 61% of the students at 
Prairie State Collegj? (Illinois) had a strong interest Vin the 
study of a foreign land and culture; Allen (1972b) found ttiat the 
involvement of foreign language instructors in humanizes aiid 
literature courses sofne times enable them to make tfie courses so 
intriguing as to generate later enrollment in foreign language 
I courses. 

To summarize, the rapid growth of two-year colleges and 
their emphasis on transfer programs appears to have stimulated 
, changes in modern foreign lapguage, curriculum. Spanish and 
French are th^ most popular, German and Russian are next com- 
mon, followed by an extensive and variable list of otHer languages. 

, , Although curriculums still depend on senior institution require- 
ments, innovations emphasizing student neejis and practical 
asipects*of language learning are taking hold in curriculum design. 
Thus, problems confronting foreign language curriculums today 
include the abolition pf requirements at four-year colleges, the 
increasing career Orientation of students, and the opposition of 
counselors and administrators. In view of the above, it is hardly 
surprising that foreign language instnictors are now talking of 
"selling ' their courses rather than merely "offering" them. DeHag- 

.^^ard (1972^) cllims that foreign language teachers must use a^ 
strategy that is responsive to the needs, goals, and character- 
istics of our community college students themselves" (p. 28) if 
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they are to win the battle against attrition in foreign languages. 
Allen (1972b) talks of public relations work for the promotion 
of foreign language classes including the use of newspapers, 
radio, TV,^ and brochures. Finally, Moore (1970) sums it all up: 
. . by applying a little common sense coupled with a bit of 
salesmanship that will include, as has been suggested, pertinent 
aspects of other disciplines in our 'package/ the product should 
sell as it alwavs has" (p. 353). Whatever recruitment programs 
are implemented, the tiend toward mure practical courses and the 
need for realistic tiansfer offerings will certainly require careful 
planning in the future. 
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ILiterature^ 



TheXtitle Ifi this section should not be interpreted to mqan 
that the ^acning of literature is the main business of English . 
departmerats in two-year colleges. Shugrue (1970) found that>. 
"most depMments (86?) devote less than half of their instruc- 
tional time to literature rourses" (p. 5). The emphasis, instead, 
is on the teaching of composition. Nevertheless, much literature' 
is taught in a variety of courses. Since most community college 
English instructors receive training in graduate programs which 
emphasize literature, it is hardly surprising that literature courses 
are competently and enthusiastically taught (Weber, 1966). Many 
writers concerned with community college . English instruction 
conclude that (1) it is good for teacher morale to allow each 
instructor to teach at least one literat^ire course each term or 
that (2) it is "better" to teach two literature courses at a time 
than it is to teach only one (Svob, 1969). The consensus of much 
of the literature about English faculty in the community college 
is that most vvonld i)refer to teach literature but are forced to 
teach composition. ^ 

Several insjj^uctors manage to get around this unsettlirig 
question hv teaching literature under the guise of composition. 
Indeed, Erickson's ( 1971 ) stud> of California community colleges 
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found that freshman English, by a^d large, is a course in literature 
and writing. The consequences of this action are not always 
favorable to the students. Tucker (1969> reports that a , coordi- 
nator of freshman English programs at a large Texas university 
blames two-year college freshman composition instructors who 
turn their composition classes' iQto literature courses for the large 
number of cornmunity college transfers who as juniors must take 
remedial composition. "Literature," he says of the insjbjictors, 
"more often than not being their main area of interest" (p. 16). 

However, a shift in this situation seems to be taking place. 
Several recent reports show that literature is now disregarded by 
some community college English/ instructors in favor of com- 
position at the . freshmen level. In one such report. Garrison 
<(1974) vmtes that, "Traditional methods of freshma^ coniposi- 
tion instniction are teacher-oriented and text-oriented, and afe 
grossly inefficient . . . writing about reading is second-hand. It is 
words about wor3s. It is^f course, respectably academic" (pp. 
56, 60). Another report (Hill, 1970) found that a Composition ^ 
course emphasizing cbntemporary social issues wKich shape stu- 
dents' lives is effective. And Sherman (1972) for his part, has his 
students write for publication in national magazines as a way to 
put purpose into an otherwise nebulous course: ". . . students 
realize that writing, and learning to write well, can be useftil to 
them in the Veal' w(}>rld . . . Overnight they become persons 
careful of word choices, aware of sentence patterns, and interested 
in esoteric doctrines of tones and moo^d" (p. 303). Thus fh^ move 
to stfess writing and t^e efforts to make literature courses practi- , 
cal have led in some mstances to the elimination of emphasis on 
literature. ' ^ 

This is not to imply that literature has lost'ats usefubess. 
^ One junior college instructor (Park, 1973) discovered that .many 
of her students, a great percentage of whom are naive regarding 
the dominant traditional cultural themes, came to English class 
expecting literature to be directly pertinent to the/r lives and^- 
approached it in this light. She found that her culturally dis-y,^ 
advantaged students, intensely interested in eschatology, "expect 
that literature can brj^g them important things, that what they 
read can matter . . that it can offer them something they can use" 
(p. 227]y She claims that contrary to many sophisticated contem- 
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porary readers who are able to distance themselves from literature, 
".-..in my community college, within a fortnight of finishing^ 
The Myth of Sisyphus, the finale to a rather dryly taught intro- 
ductory philosc^phy course, one very capable student passed in 
a blank final, two dropped, out of school, one attempted suicide, 
accounting for. 25 percent of the total class enrollment. If you 
take it seriously, the absurdit> of all human effort is a profoundly 
disturbing idea ... we should prepare ourselves for the power 
that litepture nniy have among students whom faniiliarity has 
hot rendered immune to ideas found in books" (p. 229). 

Although it is evident from this that Park has no problem 
involving hqr students in literature courses, several other com- 
munity college English instnictors have felt the need to revise 
traditional literature courses to encourage interest through active 
participation. At Chabot College' (Caljfomia)j for instance, a 
readers' theater program h^s been developed to get poor students 
involved in good literature ii> a pew way. The program uses the 
following procedure: stitdents first listen to invited guests from 
oral interpretation classes; afterwards they prepare their own 
scripts based on what they heard and go out to day care centers, 
nursery schools, hospitals, and juvenile halls to perform for an 
audience of children. This teaches the students the importance 
of literary interpretation since. they must understand the authors 
meaning befofe they can give an accurate and properly emotional 
interpretation of tlie work. According to the instnictor of the 
program, scripts are written and prepared by student teams, and 
discussions of interpretation are spontaneous and often passion- 
ate.* An additional significant aspect of this program is that it 
becomes interdisciplinary, music students compose original scores 
to accompany the literature; art students create posters and 
other forms of graphic: art to express the poem, short story, or 
documentary being performed; students from other departments, 
as seemingly unrelated as philosophy, political science, and human 
ecology, also have contributed in efforts/to interpret the Apol- 
ogies of Plato, to.j-e-enact a social even^, or to interpret various 
forms of poetry or photography ( Mertes, 1972 ) . . . • 

Another new direction which actively involves students in 
literature is reported by Friedrich and McPherSon (1974) of 
^Forest Park Community College (Missouri). "The idea is that 
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shidentf learn about literature by hearing it or taking part in it 
rather than by analyzing it; the hope is that they will be able to 
sfee.some relationship between the literature they' read, or hear, 
or act' out, and their own lives. We are ^6nvinced that more 
students have increased th^ir understanding by comparing Beo- 
wulf and Siiperman thaivhave ever benefitted [sic] memorizing 
the definition of kenning^'(pp, 901-902), In a short story class at 
this college,, one teacher used a technique borrowed from the 
media to bring about active student interest. He had teams of 
students shoot several rolls of 35 mm, slides from which they 
selected the ones they considered to be most appropriate to two 
short stories they vvere studying. Later they synchronized the 
slides with a sound track in which members of each team spoke 
.what they fcMt to be the significant lines from each short story. 
"What they came up with indicateid that they had hot only un- 
derstood, in depth, what the stories hiean, but thafthey had made 
satisfying works of art on fheir ownj (p. 902). ' 

To engage students in the performance of plays or to have 
theni act out other literary works ajppears to be another produc- 
tive method of involving them irj various types of literature. 
Students at Forest Park have acted (|)ut such works as "Sir Gawain 
and the Green Kni§ht," as well as^ihodernized versions of "Ham- 
let" and/'ThecSecohd Shepherd^s Play." At Hinds Junior College 
(Mississippi) students planned and carried ^ out a pilgrimage 
similar to that portrayed in The Canterbury Tales, they also made 
the costumes and ended^^he pilgrimage with a medieval feast 
they prepared themselves ( English Faculty, 1974). 

Emphasizing the contemporary world is another suggested 
method for appealing to students. Selby, who nates^that, after half 
a century of compulsory "Julius Caesar" in high school and "King* 
Lear* in college, . . the all-time be&t-selling, paperback work of 
fiction is Grace Metalious' Peyton Place,'' claims that students 
are much more willing to concern themselves with contemporary 
issues than with traditional literary problems. Kolb (1964) and 
the English faculty at Hinds Jilnior College recommend begin- 
ning literature courses with the cbntempbrary world and working' 
backward through time: "Once the students are exjjosed to where 
they are today* with respect to a hero, for example, they enjoy 
then moving to the Anglo-Saxon Period and on through the Vic- 
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torian Period, thus ufiderstanding^iow they got where they are' " 
(English^- Faculty, 1974, p. 939). 

To community college English faculty members the method 

. of emphasizing the contemporary in an otherwise traditional 
literature course is probably more acceptable than some of the 
6. earlier mentioned student-project apprgaches, it is undoubtedly 
easief to evaluate cognitive skills such as content-recall, recogni- 
tion, classification, analysis, and interpretation than it is to eval- 
uate the student's actual experience of a literary work (Purves, 
1^67). Perhaps for this re**asQn, in California at least, cx>urse pat- 
terns, methodology, and instructional materials for courses in 
niasterpieces of world literature show little innovation or variation 
(laeger, 1974). ^Like Purves, Jaegertound that the use of instruc- 
tion al objectives is rare in community college literature dlass- 

- rooms'. ' r 

The issue of behavioral objectives has been debated: *'No- 

' where is this.problem [o^the goals of education] more beclouded 
than in literajture, partly because literature is^ a verbal art and 
partly !l;)ecausej the subject matter of literature is unconfined save 
by the limits of mafi's imagination" (Purves,^1967, p. 1). MostJ)f 
the debate revolves around The belief that the goals of literature 
instruction 'are long-range goals which cannot be defined in terms 
of skills (Gu^, 1970). According to Gutb, the real goals of English 
are imagination, "^wer (to use language for a purpose), and 
understanding (the ability to relate a piece of poetry to oner's own 

' experience, to relate one poem to another to find a common 
theme, etc). ' 

This debate continues. Shugrue ( Octob6t^970 ) encour- 
ages English instructors at alf college levels to cffl^^e from the 
professional elitism of the '60s to professionaj accountability and 
to deVelqp a new vocaVilary to translate genuine affective intro- 
ductory college work into behavioral statements. But also in 
1970, we find Prichard insisting on the^c6ntinuan^e of the elitism 
Shugrue decries: "J^ist because the junior college teacher will 
teach increasing numbers of freshman comppsition sections and 
more 'remedial' or terminal or non transfer students does not do 
away with his obligation to keep English rfTiumane discipline nor 
permit' him to deprive those students of the extension of con- 

» sciousnessi that literature provides" (p. 51). Even though the 
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dichotomy is patently spurious, the .commentators on literature 
in the two-year college s^em determined to keep alive the con- 
tention, between advocates of -defined outcomes and those who 
put forth humanistic goals. ^ ' ^ ^ ' 
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Philosophy ^ 

Any disciissioif of how philosophy is taught in community 
I colleges must take note of the fact that many members. of com- 
munity college philosophy departments suffer from, conflicting 
perceptibfis of their goals and purposes. The instructors are aware 
that the number of transfer students, particularly those majoring 
"1 in philosophy, is dwindling. They know they must cater to the 
1 needs of^heir present students. But they also know that when 
\ they do, they are, in effect, assuring themselves of the* continued 
\ ^ scorn of their senior colleagues. The Association of Philosophy ' 
^\ Teachers in 1973 regarded this" conflict as one of the pri^iary 
[ detriments to their members' effective teaching. , ^ 
I The problem has many ramifications. According to Schiriidt 

\ ' ( 1973), the American Philosbphical Association consistently con- 
demns community philosophy courses and instructors as "sub- 
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standard/ .\e\cMtlieless, the Association recognizes reluctantly 
that the cu'rrent bumper crop of philosophy Ph.D.s is such that it 
will force mcUi>' graduates into community colleges. Schmidt 
goes on to^say that, "In the sixties, graduate schools that calculated 
their excellence not onlv in their faculty hut by the ad\antageous 
placing of their graduates, counseled against a jiniior college 
teaching career" (p. 9). A strong statement, if not an outright 
condemnation! Ironicalh, because of this superior attitude, manv 
Ph Us, who would be liappy to find a position at a a)mmunity. 
colk-ge at the present time, disaner that their training ha^ kit 
them ignorant of community colleges and thus effectively.ab- 
stnicts their abilities to secure junior college positions. 

^S(juT>idt de^icvibes the conditions that a new instructor must 
iacci ' 

- A iunior college teacher is ordinarily responsible for fi^e three- 
Qnit classes with an enrollment of between 150 and 200 students 
per semester. Such a load would probably call for two or three 
different preparations and, of course, entail no teaching assist- 
ants or readeife. The courses fo be taught are exclusively lower 
division, usually survey in nature, and require generalization 
rather than the specialization that is endemic to Ph.D. studies. 
Since the junior college is a teaching, institution there are no 

' pr^ures to publish Conversely there are few extrinsic rewards 
which would encourage such scholarship, and of course, the 
teaching load is also an effective cOnstramt (1973, p. 9). 

In the same study, Schmidt recommends D.A. degrees for 
philosophy graduate students uhiFe \aliantl> attempting to cheer 
up Ph.D. holders who must lower themsehes to accept, a com- 
munity college position. He does the latter b> asserting that a 
study of San Bernardino \allev College (California) students 
shows that a high percentage of those who enroll in philosophy 
courses eventually trausferr suggestuig therefore that "... a major 
concern of junior colle^ge philosophy instiuctors should be the 
adequate preparation of academic transfer studvuti through . 
courses which are comparable in, content and rigor" to lowex 
di\i.sion classes ofieied at the foiu--\eai ctrfleges" ('p. 10). Admit- 
ting, however, that nontransfer students now fonn. the largest, 
portion of the community college eniollnient, he re\eises this 
position to claim that a total dependence on uni\ersit\'-parallel 
philosophy courses \\f)uld be a mistake. "If phiIoso{)hy depart- 
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ments are going to involve themselves in education for the masses, 
then they are going to have to modify some of the graduate 
school, and senior college mf«italit> which so dominates and 
determines that which is nowlseing done" (p. 10) He describes 
"senior-college mentality" earlier in his aiticle as the perception 
of courses and students only in terms of preparatipn for gra^iuate 
studies. 

The dilemma is restated b> Hill (1972) who points out that 
since few communit\ college studcTit^ are philosophv' majors or 
will ever transfer, the philosophy courses they take at the two- 
year college will be their first and last contact with the discipline 
Philosophy instnictors, he asserts, must therefore alter their course 
content an^eaching methods to come to terms with this reality;, 
Thus, the conflict between the desire to teach as they theniseKes 
were taught and the need to consider the goals and needs of 
their students tears at community college philosophy instructors 

Hill also reports that those two- and four-year college in-- 
stnictors who attended philosophy conferences^ in 1971 xulani- 
mously agreed that their graduate education had not prepared 
them for their pedagogical needs. Many suggesUons for (he 
modification of graduate educatiui* in philosophy are being made 
Some of the most important of these include, giving more em- 
phasis to the history of philosophy, encouraging the student's 
competence in several fields of philosophical research, including 
courses in third world philosophies, and encouraging the stu- 
dent's familiarity (perhaps by requiring a minor) with a disci- 
pline other than philosophy. The instnictors who either made or 
seconded the above suggestions also recommended an emphasis 
on teaching ami an exchange program 'for the faculty of two- and 
four-year institution^. They feel it is reasonable to expect that 
this program would expose graduate teachers to the situations 
their students would be facing and also would permit community 
college teachers to have extended contact with a gradua^ facul- 
ty, a"<:ontact which would give community college instructors a 
perspective on a different kind of teaching experience. < • 

"^Many community college philosophy teachers nr.aintain that 
their budget allocations are too small for effective instruction. 
The report of" the first annual meeting of the Association of 
Philosophy Teachers (1973) claims that district-level adminis- 
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trators " . . tend to hol^ a tnmcated view of the place of 
philosophy in the communit\ college curriculum" p 1 1\ and 
that this view results in lo\v budgets and large classes In their 
report, the Association ciDmpIains that c^immunitx college philos- 
ophy teache\s typicalU are assigned 50? more stxidents^than the 
average number a^j^igned to Enghsh and foreign language teach- 
Ters^and that, *"rhe usual excuse given is that philosophy has alua\s 
.heen a low cost program and therefore should continue to be" 
/p. 3 1) The report continues with the assertion that^the Asso- 
ciation's 1969 reciDmmendation of no raore than 100 student- 
contacts per term for philos^oph\ teachers using con\entional 
lecture-discussion methods has been ignored by the Washington 

State Communitv College Svstem. ^ 

• > \ 

Participants in a philosophy coHoqium sponsored by the 
Council for Philosophic Studies Proceedings \ . , 1974 i ad\o- 
cated the following communit\ college airriculum as necessar>- 
for any philosophy or divinit\ student entermg as a junior at a 
senior Catholic institution Introduction to PhiTosoph). Contem- 
porary Continental Philosoph\ Existentialism and Phenomenol- 
og\'). Ethics, History of Philosophy. Medie\ai; Modem. Logic 
(^Formal and InfonnaP. Metaph\sics, and Philosoph> of Rehgion 
Recognizing the low enrollments to be expected for many of 
these courses and acutely a^are of the resulting prohibiti\e cost 
of some r^f this "necessary preparation." the participants recom- 
mend the adoption: of iLe method used at Skagit Valle\ College, 
By usinji'aa open classroom deli\er> method combmed with 
ina5ter>: leam'ing techniques, the philosoph> department of this 
Washington S^nte comniunit\ college is able to offer such (bourses 
a^^I;Ur<^ductiaTrtoPhilosoph\, Introduction to Ethics, Ad\anced 
§,*^'?X^Pf Phil|^phical Problems, and A(^anced Sur\ey of 
EthicsT-it^ also offers nidependent st;,d\ courses \vhich in\ol\e. 
for ryfi^ quarter credit, the creation of a research paper and a 
hibliog^apKy The latter stud\ courses are called. respectueK. 
lodivido^tC-^Jjlot Stud\ on a Nlodern Philosopher and Indnidu'al 
Pilot Stud]^ oii a Concept All Skagit \'aile\ College phildsoph\ 
course^ in\olv^l>eh uioral objects es. programmed texts, recorded 
lect\ires\. arid fl^Yible hours ^ Coole, 1974). According to the 
colloquiiinY ^j^rticlpants the resultant independence for both 
students an^ f^fcvltv'ayou for unlimited course offerings. .Another 



significant ad\antage of the Skagit s\stem is that the open class- 
» room method-is economicalK efficient, so that the problem of low 
^.iudgets is somewhat alle\iated 

The participants \^ere a%^are. hov.e\er. that the number of 
ccmmunitN college philosoph\ maiors is minute, hence designing 
aimaila for them can be charactenzed as some%vhat of an exer- 
cise in futility Aci:ordingI\. the\ suggested that a philosophy 
major could be usehil to students planning careers in computer 
programmuig. public administration, lau me'djcme. anthropclogN" 
sociobg\\ or psychobgy 

The participants also dedded that a redefinition of culture 
would probabK help to improNe the status of philosophy To 
this end, the members ad\ocated the proposal of V Simmons of 
Portland Communit\ College that culture be defined as. "the " 
interaction of indiMduals N^ith each other and with the percei\ed 
en\ironment" .p 11). claiming that, from this. " .it follows 
that the b^ic function of the interaction is the establishment of 
, agreements about and with the .percei\ed en\ironment. and that 
the agreements of a gi\en tirue are its reahty This being the 
case, the importance of philosoph\ as a conceptual interpreter, 
critic and composer of realit> ought to be recognized as an essen- 
tial component of culture" Proceedings . 1974. p 6) Accord- 
ing to Simmons, the stud\ of philosoph> aids in the grappling 
with many facets of tCKda\"s comply realities it helps students 
.to understand what is no\^ agreeS upon. 4o realize the discrep- 
,ancies in current agreemerj|s. •toi'becoif^ familiar with alter- 
native structural definitions. afJ^o.be able to create their owm 
alternatives where others* creaA^ fail. ^ * 

Simmons concludes that^mmunit\ college teachers *have 
traditionalK misinterpreted t^fvnction of philosophy, and that 
philosophy can no longer be O^^ered as an e.xclusi\ely transfer 
study ' ^ •' ^ • 

Not understanding its function we've lacked philosophy in the 
academy when its needed in the auto shops, police depart- 
ments, hospitals, stores, radio studios. home^,of ^our students 
Here we do not have to consider university "Standanl^' t>ut 
can teach what students n^ to understand and aligif data in 
their lives So we leave out Kant, maybe even books altogether ^ ^ 
in some cases, and we re-educate ourselves to*the real problems 
of people in our culture ^p. 11; . 

•* 
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According to the .Association of Philosophy Teacli^rs '1973), 
philosophy can be made relevant to all kinds of x>ccupational 
students not now considered directK affected b> or in obvious 
need of the stud> of philosoph\ The .\ssociation advocates the 
development of an ethics course structured around the career 
aspirations of the student which wiJl examine the moral implica- 
tions of an occupational choice, emphasizing specific occupa- 
tional canons such as "Legal Ethics/' or the "Nursing Code of 
Echics " They also suggest ^he development of additional courses 
. which explicate suc^ concepts and principles as "elegance," 
• "ecological impact," and "pride in workmanship" as aesthetic 
exj^eriences related to a vocation. 

The study of philosoph y can be of great importance as weD 
to the large corps of pre-engineering sfudents. This is not as 
new a concept as s<3me of the others advocated above. Barton 
(1971) found that two-vear college engineering stu'dents and 
faculty alike considered the study of ethics to be of principal 
• value to them Their concerns re\ol\ed around Mich mora! prob- 
lems as the environment and pollution. 

Social science majors also would beneHt'from philosophy 
shidy Barone (1974) claims the addition of philosophy to the 
social science discipline would gather the \arious academic 
^ pursuits " . , under one holistic and useful set of categories'' 
(p 5) According to this author, social science majors need a 
thorough grounding in basic logic. ^They must be aware, for 
example, of the difference between truth and validity. They must 
realize that a conclusion known to be tme in fact may not be 
derived validly from a given set of premises, they must be aware 
that a conclusion could well follow validly from false, even 
absurd, premises . (p. 6). Barone* bolsters his claim by assert- 
ing that because social science is currently inextricable from 
dafa^ or evidence^collection, students need logic skills to assess 
hypotheses on the basis of evidence. He recommends a broad 
sweep of courses for all community college social science stu- 
dents, namely epistemoIog> (criteria of knowledge), philosophy 
of science, philosophy of historv, political philosophy, ethics, and 
moral philosophy. 

PejHftps^as^philosophy instnictors begin to develop courses 
designed specifically for'this broad spectmm of students, philoso- 
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phy will gain in status and importance at the community college 
However, at the present time, there is no clear evidence that 
philosQphy instructors are indeed gearing their instruction to 
any but philosophy majors, whose numbers are declining. 
* • It is possible to end this section on a hopeful note That few 
contemporary students choose to major in philosophy should not 
be interpreted to mean that today's student is not interested in 
philosophical problems. Hernandez fl^l) indicated most first- 
semester freshmen at Bakersfield College believe ethical rules of 
right and wrong have practical value and ought to be studied 
formally in classroom situations. Furthermore, Haines (1971) 
recognizes a new climate of opinion which has arisen from stu- 
dent questioning of the meaning and quality of life, he attributes 
this to an increasing concern with moral and theological issues 
midday's students. Evidently, there is ample student interest 
in philosophy, and there certainly is faculty- interest. It now re^ 
mains for someone to, take these dual positive forces and move 
them into the development of the philosophy courses students 
want and faculty advocate. 
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Religion arid Ethics 

Until quite recently, the teaching of religion in public corn-; 
munity colleges was a sensitive subject. Many administrators were - 
not certain precisely v\hat the courses should teach and were, ^ 
afraid of possibly including a doctrinarian course in a public^ 
school curriculum In 19&3 members of the California State Board 
of Edno?frion issued a statement clarifying the 196,3 Supre^ne 
Court decision in the case of Ahin^^^ton School District vs. 
Schempp, McCoy (1965) quotes the conchision of the Board's 
statement: 

Our schools should have no hesitancy in teaching about reli- 
gion. We urge our teachers to rpake clear the contributions of 
religion to our civilization through history, art, and ethics We" 
want the children of California to be aware of the spiritual prin- 
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ciples and the faith which undergird dur way of life. We are 
confident that our teachers are competent to differentiate be- 
tween teaching about religion and inducting a compulsory 
worship service (p. 4) . 

In the intervening^ears several writers - e.g., Tanis (1966) 
- have attempted tb clear up the confusion in the minds of pub- 
lic comnyinity college administrators by asserting that the teach- 
ing of religion is quite distinct from religiobs indoctrination. 
Kliever reported in 1969 that church-related colleges were resist- 
ing the transition from religious teaching to teaching religion; he 
stressed that the study of religion will find its proper place in 
higher education only when it. becomes consistently academic 
and humanistic. And, as late as 1971, Haines commented that the ' 
teaching pf religion is within the boundaries laid down by the 
courts as long as neutrality is guaranteed. ^ 

Although the explicit study of religion was thus restricted in 
public community colleges for a time, religion was taught pe- 
ripherally in several other courses (Schmidt, J973a; Tanis, 1966). 
Fop* instance, McCoy's study of.religion courses taught inr Califor- 
nia during the years 1963-64 found that cours^es in world religions 
and comparative religions were offered by departments of philos- 
ophy, humanities, history, and social sciences; furthermore, courses 
in the Bible as literature were frequently taught by members of 
English departments. According to Schmidt ( 1973b ),, this method 
is still pursued in all California two-year colleges, except for the 
seven which have recently established separate departmen'ts of 
religion or interdepartmental programs including religion. Schmidt 
reasons that the teaching of religion through other departments 
is a good method because the number of instnictors will offer 
students various perspectives, nevertheless, herecognizes its draw- 
back to be that no teacher involved is trained in religion per se. 

Aside from the legal considerations, the transferability of ■ 
religious studies courses has been the major concern of many 
writers and educators. In 196a^IcCoy, noting that most four- 
year colleges offered religion only as upper-division work, con- 
cluded from a survey of all California state-university campuses 
and four-year colleges that transferring two-year college credit 
as an elective or an equivalent course should present no problems. 
In 1971 Hairjes concurred, since by then, four-year colleg es and 
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universities were offering religious studies courses as lower- 
, div ision wofic However, Welch's nationwide study of courses^ in 
religion in 1970-71 discovered that, . . in numerous instances, , 
re<nilations of public institutions do not provide for the transfer 
of credit for courses in religion" (1972, p. 81). 

For both these reasons, i.e., questionable legahty and ques- 
tionable tranferability, the content and growth of the community 
college religious studies courses have closely paralleled the pat- 
terns found in four-year institutions. According to Schmidt 
( 1973b y: 

In vocational and special community projects conununity ,<^1- 
leges may be pioneers but, in matters entailing academic study, 
they are influenced and constrained by the practices in opera- 
tion at the senior colleges. This is necessary, primarily, because 
lower-division work which is academically transferable must 
be in principle comparable to similar wock at the senior colleges. 
The result has been that the changes and growth in the aca- 
demic study of religion in California's public junior colleges has 
roughly followed the patterns set by the fouf-year college 
(p. 3). 

In 1972 Welch f cached much the same ^ conclusion: religious 
studies courses in two-year colleges throughout the United States 
were similar to those found in four-year institutions. 

Although studies indicating student attitudes toward the 
stuSy of religion could not be located, Haines (^1971) asserts^ 
there is currently a new climate of opinion which is receptive to 
religious studies, he attributes this c^linriate to present-day student 
attitudes which question the basic meaning and quality of life. 
He also claims that,""The concerns college students today are 
increasingly theological and mor^r (p. 22). 

Whether or not there is a new moral climate is a debatable 
point; nevertheless; more and nlore students are enrolling in 
religious studies classes each year, llliree studies about religion 
courses in California show particylariy widespread study of 
religion in that state and note that the number of courses offered 
in California colleges has increased rapidly since the mid-1950s5i^ 

According to McCoy (196.5), in 19.56-57 a survey found that 
only eight, or 13.5? of the 59 existent €alifocnia two-year colleges 
offered at least one course in religion. 1963-64 he tpund that 
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this percentage had risen to 45, *dnd 56% offefed at least one 
course in religion, ethics, or values (p. 5). In 1972-73 60% of all 
public community colleges in California were found to offer 
religious 'studies courses cither directly or indirectly (Cottle, 
1974), and 92.4? of all California two-year colleges theti in oper.a- 
tion * listed at least^ one course in religion in their catalogues 
(Schmidt, 1973b). Cottle (1974) also reported that 72% of the 
216 lower-division religious studies courses offered at all levels of 
higher education in California were offered in community col- 
leges, and that Califernia two-year college strident enrollment in 
* religious studies had grown by 511%, between 1965 and 1972. 

Welch's study o£ 182 tivo-year* colleges throughout the coun- 
try in 1970-71 revealed, not surprisingly, that 98% of all Prot- 
estant - and 100% of air Roman Catholic-affiliated two-year 
colleges offered courses, in religion. His investigation also found 
courses in religion offered at 50? of all private, nonsectarian two- 
year colleges and 42? of all public two-year institu;tions; this com- 
pares with 63? of all pri^^ate nonsectarian four-ye^ institutions 
and 51? of all public four-year colleges! The^ private Protestant 
or Roman Catholic two-year college offered sligl^ly more than 
five courses and four courses respectively, whereas, the avierage 
private junior college offered slightly less than three courses and 
the average public community college offered slightly less than 
two (pp. 77-78). * • 

Welch reports that Bible courses constituted mofe than half 
of all religion courses offered in the- 182 institutions surveyed. 
Public and t)rivate nonsectarian two-year colleges are most likely 
to offer coursed in the Bible (including The Bible as Literature) 
and world religions, interestingly, more than half of all -religion 
courses offered in pimlic .community colleges were about the 
Bible, while only 31? of all religion courses in Catholic institu- 
tions were based on the Bible. Welch concluded that Catholic 
two-year colleges tend to stress courses in theology or contem- 
porary beliefs, while two-year colleges with Protestant affiliations 
emphasize the •Bible. Intt'rcsting too is the finding that neither 
Protestant- nor Catholic-affiliated schools offer many courses in 
comparative or wwld religions: No two-year college studied was 
found to offer m\iny courses in introduction^ to religion, and 
"courses an Judaism or in the histf ry of Western religious thought 
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as distinguishecf from Christianity, were so few in number as not 
to be worth tabulating" ( Welch, 1972, p. 78) . ^ 

By the time Schmidt (1973b) made his study of California 
community college religious studies offerings^ the numbers of 
difiFerent kinds of courses had proliferated. He found 178 courses 
offered in 86 community colleges (an average of twu per school). 
Of these, 93 (52%) were in world religions and only 29 (11%) 
>were in the Bible. The otiier courses represented were Mythology 
^(19 courses). The Philosophy of Religion (nine courses). Intro- 



duction to Religion (eight courses). Re 



courses), Current Movements, Religion ^nd Culture, J^eligion in 
Literature, Religion and the Black Churci, Scriptures of the East 
and West, and Rites of Passage. I 

The confusion seems to have settled dowrv. 



igion in America (four 
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Music History and Appreciation 

As with the other disciplines in the humanities, most com- 
itiunity college music departments develop the^ir progi;ams pri- 
marily for transfer students. According to Belford ( 1967%*Erlen- 
. \ bach (1972), Hansen (1965), Mason 1(1968), Nelson (1967), 
and White (1967), the course requiiements of four-year institu- 
tions are the {Primary determinants of music qurricula \n two- 
<syear colleges. However, this affects the pYograms for music 
majors - hence the courses in music Jjieory, composition, and 
performance — to a greater degree thaSi Jt dpe^ the basic music 
^ history and appreciation courses. / 
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All researchers agree that music appreciation is the most 
commonly, taught music course in the- community college. This 
course was offered by 62? of the colleges sampled by Gagermeir 
f 1967) and 877 of those sampled by Belford ^ 1967). Music his- 
tory and music literature are also offered frequently although, 
as Belford notes in 1967, both courses are usually reserved for 
music majors only whereas music appreciation is considered a 
geneniKinterest class. Greene ( 1968). found that courses in muSic 
\ippr(iciation enrolled the largest,iiumber of music students in both 
day and e\emng programs at <Me\v York community colleges. 
Other courses listed f^or the general student usually treat broad 
tvpes of music: Folk Music in America, The Evolution of Jazz, ^ 
Afro-American Music, and Contemporary Nhisical Styles (House 
1973). . ^ ^ V , 

Few community colleges reqijire any type of music course, 
for graduation - Gagermeir (1967) found such a requirement 
at no ukVc than 27 of the community colleges sampl^ed in her 
nationwide study - however, at least one music course is recom- 
meiuled-for general education 'students. Even so, few students 
elect to enroll. Gagermeir (1967) stncried rtiusic department 
offerings for nonmusic majors in community colleges throughout 
the United States and found that, although 95^ of the colleges 
had courses open to nonmusic majors, onl) 5.6^; of the students 
took advantage of thenri,. 

This lack of interest in. music courses is widespread. Greene 
(1968) found" that only 5.47 of the total fall 1966 enrollment in 
New York community college;, were enrolled in at least, one pusic 
course. Gardner (.1967) concluded from her study of Missouri 
community colleges thiit'alPull 757 of the students received no 
music or ;irt instruction at all or, at the most, only one semester 
6{ cither aft or music. Smith (1970) found that in Mississippi, 
most public commT1nit\' colleges excluded terminal and prepro- 
fessional students^ fiom the music program. 

This l(,\uls to a disturbing conclusion. Whether exclusion of 
nontransfer students is intentional as Si^ith found in Mississippi, 
or a result of specializ(>d' stibject matter designed for muMc 
majors only, most nontransfer students stil) receive alm6st no 
music instruction in t^Co-yeai colleges. Aware of this situation, 
.Belford (1970) claimeci tliat"'"Jitmor college music departments 
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. : . need to offer a diversified curriculi.un that can serve the stu- 
y dent's, needs in meeting ganeral education, avocational, Voca- 
tional,' or preparatory objectives" (p. 411). However, there are 
indications that when the classes Belford suggested are scheduled, 
they are often of little use to the students involved. House ( 1973) 
reports that the music program for the nonmajor is comparable , 
to the secondary school program and, "The course would not be 
needed if an adequate job were being done in the elementary • 
and secondary schools" (p. 58). He further asserts that in these 
courses class size becomes unwieldy and instrucftion easily be- 
comes shallow and pedantic. 

In 1968 Campbell reported that he found litUe evidence to 
indicate that colleges claiming to offer music courses especially . 
for nontransfer students had a sufiBcient understanding of the 
purposes or of the appropriate content of such coijrses. Although 
. Erlenbach ( 1972) found that the majority of community coUeges 
conduct foUow-up studies of their music graduates, usmg the 
results of these st\idies to determine future music curricu a, 
ironically, other studies have shown that few colleges are teaUy 
aware of student goals and desires. Lopp (1973) found that the 
faculty teaching music in six Georgia community colleges had 
little awareness of student needs, cultural pressures, community 
attitudes, learning processes, and broader views of music. He 
also found that teaching methods and the subject matter coveVed 
in their courses had little relationship to any of these general 
issues. \ 
' ' To return to the previbusly stated dilemma, since music 

departments seem to have opted for reliance on teaching methods 
and subject matter dictated by four-year institutions, they may - 
be failing to reach most two-year college general education 
students. Have the colleges made a wrong choice? Mutchler 
(1971) reported that general education students .in Washington 
State community colleges criticized higher education for its staid 
archaic views and expressed the opinion that the most profound 
\ music experiences were occurring outside the schools. Further- 
\ more, Hermetz ( 1972) found that in Florida, most general edu- 
\catian music courses in junior colleges were totally unsuccesshil 
in their attempts to increase student appreciation of music, He 
blamed this lack of success on the colleges' music faculty who 
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did not use objectifiable methods for evaluating student attitudes 
toward music. It seems safe to say that, according to the Uterature 
reviewed, community college music courses are now attracting 
on.y a few of the potential students, and thev do not appear to 
be changing to make their offerings more viable. 

The only area in which innovation is reported is in courses 
designed for termmal students. Clark ,1969), who teaches in a 
technical institute in the South, has developed a four-week 
course in which she teaches basic appreciation of music by hav- 
ing the students create niusic for themselves. She reports that 
most students resent this required course and thus come to class 
with negative attitudes. toward musfc. In four weeks she tries to 
erase the prevalent negative attitude- and to "give the students 
a. break from their very intensive courses, to occupy their ears 
heads and voices even, and tp find it enjoyable" (p 309) The 
sUidents are asked to play only the most basic instruments 
guitars and peraission instruments) and make simple music 
(Chnstmas carols and spirituals). Clark finds t^iis method effec- 
tive for students learning the structure of music and the ways 
artistic skills are detected, acquired, developed, and employed. 

Another kind of innovative music education designed exclu- 
sively for terminal students involves the recent development of 
two-year programs for those students nvI.o intend io work with 
music in their careers. In rS85 Hansen advocated the introduc-- 
tion of vocationally-oriented music courses into the communitv 
college curricula, believing that certain professions require i 
hvo-year education in music. Maier (1968), in his review of* 
Hansen s dissertation, wrote that. "Careei-s in music that would 
profit from a two-year background ininusic are. workers in rau^c 
stores, makers and sellers of musical mst'niments, professional 
musicians of iocal radio station variety, arrangers and members 
of dance bands, music critics on average ^ze newspapers, chureh 
choir directors, and organists in -moderate sized congregations 
music^ therapists, instnimental repAinnen, and piano technicians" 
(p 47), Until 1974 there was no evidente that anv communitv 
college music department took this advice seriously' Then, Foot- 
hill College (California) began a "two-year program in "co'mmer- 
cial music" that proposes to qualify graduates in a variety of 
careers, music publishing, music library clerical work, instalment 
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sales, tuning and repair, group management, promotion and 
production, and music directing for churches, ckibs, and cpm- 
munity centers i "Capsules," June/ July 1974). This shows prarnise 
for merging an interest in humanities wijli a vocation ' 

One method of increasing nonmusJt major exposure to music ' 
in the twoyear college is the inchision of the subject in inter- 
disciplinarv' courses. As earL> as 1967 Gardner recommended this 
method which, in 1965-1966, she fmnd occurring in only one ^ 
Missoun communitN college district. But this course also included 
literature, the subject emphasized by the instructors, so that 
music was onK peripherally considered. In 1968 Mason also 
recommended such a courfev to include music, art, theater, and 
bterature. However, he suggested that this multicultural course 
be offered to adults throug'ti the community affairs program, mak- 
ing no such*, recommendatfcn for general education students. 

In 1Q73. House came U^' With a sweeping method to further 
the getieral education fimctlon of music. According to him, "It 
mi^st not he overlooked that a significant force in general educa- 
tion may be provided by the concerts, clinics, lectures, and broad- 
casts sponsored by the -music unit. Insofar as possible, these 
should be free and open to the entire student body" (p. 59). 
This may po^v an important direction for the future of music as a 
contributor to humanistic education. 
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Art Mtistory/ Appreciation 



As a discipline* art history is either dead or else never was 
fully alive. It is tpo much out of touch with art and too much 
out of touch with 'history (Sloan, 1973) . , V 

Most observers agree that art history/appreciation has been 
slighted at all levels of American education. Christ-Janer and 
Wickiser (1968) remind us that the elementary school student 
sees the art teacher once each week and that t\\e secondary school 
student probably never sees him. Dennis (1968) claims that 
even though many students are interested in 'the arts, the fact 
that art courses are not considered in coUegiate admissions kib- 
' ordinat^s them at the secondary level to scientific and other aca- 
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demic disciplines that assist students in gaining acceptance to 
college. f 

According to Edgar (1968), creative elementary school 
children are generally considered to be less "desirable" than chil- 
dren with high IQsf they are ignored and even punished for dis- 
playing creative behavior. Edgar attributes this to the fear of 
American educators to include emotions and^magination in any 
^' academic" discipline. As a result, the study of art history and 
appreciation af all, levels has become an exercise in names-facts- 
dates, with no concern for what those names-facts-dates have to 
do with modem (or past) life or thought. The first annual con- 
vention of the New Art Association in October 1970, " . . revealed 
a coHective suspicion that the discipline somewhere along the 
way has lost sight of its humanistic being" (p. 4). T^e report 
continued: ' ** ■ 

It has become in-bred' and self-fegjiing, too preoccupied with 
' being a social science, with all that that implies as to method- ' 
ology and goals: the establishment of a scientific method, 
the search for absolute "truth," etc. The result is the seeking 
of and satisfaction with knowledge for its own sake com- 
pletely divorced from any human /cultural nexus, material - 
which has lost its connection with the student and the reason 
It IS taught and learned (Report\ . 1971, p. 4) . 

Similarly, Christ-Janer and Wickiser>( 1968) claim that in con- 
temporary education, "A premium is placed on logical processes 
of learning that emphasize the ability to think as-the primary 
requisite of an educated man, largely eliminating what he thinks 
about^^ (p. 56). 

Abnost every author concerned with the study of art calls 
for the return of emotion and imagination to the discipline (Acker- 
man, 1970; Christ./aner & Wickiser, 1968; Edgar, 1968; Report 
1971; Roush, 1970; Stensnide, 1969). The philosophical 
argument involved is whether either an art teacher or a student 
taking an art course can affoi^ to be involvcd(|nt1onally with 
a work of art. This is what Ackerman (1-970) cdWe "engaged" 
style of teaching, as opposed t0 the currently accep\able "objec- 
tive?' style, and while most wfitbrs advocate the engaged style, no 
^anthor/ totally condemns the other. These arguments apply with 
equal/Validity to all the humanities. 



No central information-disseminating body exists for art 
educators to determine what other art educators are doing (the 
first meeting of the New Art Association was not held until 
1970). Still, although cpllege level art educators seldom write 
about their curriculums, several innovative course descriptions 
have been located. For example, Sloane (1973), perhaps most 
attendant •to the engaged style, prepares review notestand slide 
lists for distribution on the first day of class so that students can 
spend their class time "looking and tninldng" instead of taking 
notes. Her philosophy is that art history should emphasize the 
works created by the artists, not the concepts that supposedly 
define the various periods: "Whoever knows Ae paintings knpws 
the concept, whether or not he calls it a concept. Whoever 
knows the concept without knowing the paintings - to the extent 
that such a thing is possible — really knows nothing at all" 
(p. 110). She hopes to make her students think about the works 
of particular artists, not necessarily like them. She also forcefully 
states that ^rt history texts overemphasize the art of the West: 
"Confusing 'art; as a generic term with 'European art' is only a 
form of racism" ( p. Ill ) . 

Sloanes course, "Seminar in the Conceptual Foundation? of 
Art," deals with such issues as "Art as a reflection of political 
events," "Art as a* political instrument," The artist as' political 
activist," and "Censorship of art," titles suggesting that it is de-, 
^signed to avoid the typical recall-of-information approach to art 
history by considering the artist as a person with feelings -and 
motives for his art, and by exploring, the impact of his ih on 
other people of his time. The Report of the New Art Association 
on Current Approaches to the Study of Art History: 1970/71 lists 
i^s one of five innovative art courses in the community college. 

This and a few other interdisciplinary approaches suggest 
that art de^rtments are generally in the forefront of all commu- 
nity college humaniites departments in recommending and prac- 
ticing integrated courses Fpur of ,the five innovative courses 
listed in the 'Report . . . (1971) are interdisciplinary. Sloanes 
course has already been described; the remaining three are 
sketched below. 

• An instructor at Niagara County Community College (New 
York) approaches his art survey course as a functional aspect 
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of society. His leci.ures include an emphasis on political history, 
social development, religion, and economics. He discusses style 
in teniis of its relationship^ to the patterns of societal develop- 
ment in which it flourishes. | 

• At Pasadena City Collpge (California) the art department 
received an Emmy award for color telecasts of art courses using 
guest lec^urc^ix..^^ disciplines. The response to this 
approach (^s so overwhelh^iiig that, at on© time, there were an 
estimated 40,000 viewers,^ Ijm of whom were enrolled in the 
course for credit. ^ * ^ 

• At Pine Manor Junior CoTiege-^fijIi^ a special 
summer program in the liberal artsVesenteilsan interdisciplinary 
cultural study of the Renaissance/ In additiohHqthe course on 
Renaissance art, simultaneous courses were ofFere9^-€^v Renais- 
sance Engjish, French, history, music, religion, and scien^^J^ 

Minutillo^ (1972) implied t\#o reasons for community college 
art educators' interest in uiterdisciplinary courses. The first is 
that the ii^^ltructors are bored. He reports that community college 
tea^chers of math or Englisli have a (ull schedule simply teaching 
^their students the basic skills necessary for transfer or for sur- 
vival in a society emphasizing such skills. Art historians, on the 
other hand, seldom liave tlie ppportunity to teach anything 
related to their specialties because few community college stu- 
dents have time for any course more advanced than "Introduction 
to Art," "Art Appreciation*^' or "Art History." "So to keep up, to 
stay sharp, indeed to be recruited in the first place, the teacher 
who has expertise in one of the more specialized fields needs 
some form of exercise imbis own area beyond that presented in. 
teaching basic courses" ( p. 6). ' 

Th^ second reason suggested is that%irt historians are, by 
definition, suited to interdisciplinary teaching^^? W 

. . . statements an art historian makes about a rt, must be syn- 
^ thetic; that is, he must use technical, political, philosophical, 
historical, scientific, and other data as ingredients with which 
to synthesize statements about works of art.' | 
We can see that the patterns of thought acquired by the art 
historian during his training are valuable^ when dealing with* ' 
problems from an interdiscipTiilao^ Point of view. One doesii't 
normally study politics by reading books on botany, nor do^ 
one investigate the properties of nuclear particles by studying . 
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a fifteenth century commentary on Plato. Yet botany books 
and fifteenth cefttury cominentaries on Plato may well be 
central to the detailed study of a Renaissance landscape pant- 
ing. It seems that the art historian is in ^ natural position, by 
dint of his training and point of View, especially because of the 
synthetic nature of art history, to provide a focus for inter- 
disciplinary programs of study (pp. 8-9). 

Another reason for teaching art histor>^ in an interdisciplinary 
manner is presented by Gardner (1967) who notes that ^approx- 
imately three-fourths of the total number of students in . \[Mis- 
souri] junior colleges receive no music or art instruction or at the 
most only one semester in either art or music" (p. 44). Altj^ugh 
only one junior college considered in this study offered*an inte- 
grated art, literature and music course, interdisciplinary arts 
courses were generally favored by junior college administrators, 
teachers, and writers. It, was concluded that related arts courses 
should be given in order to 'permit students to gain an introduc- 
tion, a background, a core of comYnon knowledge in all the arts, 
and a basic for ci^itical judgment of the arts which is not obtained 
in any other single course" ( p. 54 ) . 
'* Regardless of Gardner's earlier call (for interdisciplinary arts 
courses and the few innovative art history courses already men- 
tioned, most community college art courses are not very innova- 
tive. Minutillo (1974) reportec that at one community college, 
"the most common offering beyond a survey was one of those 



bogus art appreciation courses 



^hich are not only so superficial 



as to be actually damaging to^ one's understanding of art, but 
were often taught by part-time personnel who had no more 
.training than a museum decent and y^ho approached the course 
as a docent ^oes a gallery tour" |( p. 1 ) . 

Manyt^mmunity college art instructors in Cafffomia feel 
that their curriculum is controlled by governing boards, commu- 
nity pressure groups, and the "whims and fancies" of students. 
Although they are interested in teaching effectiveness - and 
therefore, in experimentation - their attempts at change are 
often inhibited by fear of loss of tenure (Ohren, 1972). They also 
express an interest in interdisciplinary humanities programs and 
team teaching as a positive step, but are afraid that personality 
conflicts, administrative problems, and poor planning would 
cause th6 failure of such innovative programming. 
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Another reason exists for maintaining the status quo in art *^ 
education at the community college level, that is: ^ 

... the general education sequence and all liberal arts offerings 
at two-year schools are almost invariably domu^ated by vJliat 
I call the Transfer Imperative: the desire to insure that the 
credits earned at the two-year school will be accepted by the 
four-year school ... All the academic programs at a two-year , 
school must draw on the chaotic transfer programs for their 
basic ijfisources, faculty, and material In that context, any at- 
tejmt at general education or any radical revision of our ap- 
, prdach to the liberal arts and humanities is doomed almost 
fnMn ih^ start , . . In the face of such Ifinitations, imitation 
prevails, and an approach to th^ liberal arts an^ humanities is 
perpetuated which is in many cases outdated (Minutillo 1972 
V.£P^, 5). ' ' ^ 

In 1974 this author indicated yet another outside influence doin- 
inating curriculum 'determination. The art survey course lie^ 
taught at Niagara.Coimty Community College was given a social 
science number so that art majors could use it to partially fulfill'^ 
a state requirement in social science; ngnart stujJents were not \ 
^ allowed to ^ake the social science credit for the course. Conclu- 
' sions drawn by other researchers pretty well substantiate all the 
above "^findingsl 

Yet art history and appreciation courses are^popular,' a ppp- 
ularity Jansen ( 1971 ) claims dan be attributed to general educa- 
tion and humanities requirements, curbed by transfer needs, kis 
study of 102 randomly selected junior colleges in the North 
Central Accrediting Region alsp noted an interesting male-female 
ratio phenomenon. In the institutions where the ratio of nwp 



to women was about equal, 
found in the basic and history 



a notably greater emphasis was 
courses, as well as the availability 



of related activities. On the* o :her hand, where the enrollment^ 
were predominantly male, —J^-*— ^ - -^ ^ '•-^ 



ater support was evidenced for 



the commercial art classes. Jai;isen ampHfied this observation by^ 
generalizing that, "When the Wiajor emphasis is on liberal arts \ 
education, more basic and history courses are found; when that ^ 
emphasis shifts to occupational, a corresponding, shift to com- 
mercial and ^afts classes is noted" (p. 6). 

To summarize: a few patches of blue are becoming sizeable 
in the unchanging sky that has marked the teaching of art history 
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and art appreciation in junior colleges^' However, many prob- 
lems militate agailist changes in course offerings: State require- 
ments, transfer considerations, fear of loss of ^nure, admir^istra- 
tive problems, and community and studgnt pressures. Minutillo 
(1974) succinctly described the situation when he concluded: 
. . there are many individuals teaching art history attte com- 
munity colleges who do make an effort to break out of the restric- 
tions . . . \ These efforts usually reflect more of a personal com- 
mitment of the teacher than a philosophical or curricular stance 
^f the institution, and consequently thes^' efforts are often quite 
mnited and not at all integrated into the overall humanjiies or 
liberal arts pro-am** VpP- 1-2). Although art historians tend 
toward interdisciplinarianism, they Still suffer from the common 
pattern of lack of curriculum leadership at the institutional level. 
What they do, .they do because of their own verve, skill, and 
vision. 
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Theater History and Appreciation 



Theater 'history and theater appreciation can be^ summed 
readily: although English departments sometimes offer courses 
in dramatic literature and ethnic studies departments courses in 
Chicano^ theater and Black theater, and a f<^w interdisciplinary 
courses include theater as one of several subjects, practically no 
one writes about the subject. Taylor (197G) reported . .very 
little study has been devoted to the tasks and problems of speech 
and theater ' curriculum development in community colleges'' 
(p. 62). In fact, her study of 1968-69 speech and theater offermgs 
in 116 public community colleges in six states is the only recent 
specific study of these subjects that could be located. , , 

Taylor„ found Oral Interpretation of Literature ofered by 
&7% and Advanced Oral Interpretation of Literature offered by 
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of all community colleges sampled, courses that are considered 
speech courses. Other speech courses also considered as hvm^- 
ities courses are: Storytelling, Introduction to Oral Communica- 
tidn Theory, Rhetorical Analysis, and Fihn Appreciation; she 
found none of these courses in more than one school of the-11^ 
she surveyed. Introduction to Theater was found at 51% .of 
schools; Theater Appreciation at 3% and Theater History a? 15J! 
Theater Production, a course which Taylor discovefed to combine, 
IntroHuctiQn to Theater and Stagecraft, and which she found to 
differ from Introduction to Theater in that it requires students 
to participate in theater productions in some capacity, was taughi* 
in 2S% of the 116' colleges. She also noted that five colleges offered 
courses in dramatic literature and that each of the-^llowing 
courses is found at only one community college: Black Theater, 
Introduction to the Fine Arts, Film, and Special Studies. 

Theater in the Junior College (Abrams, 1964) offered sonle 
data foreshadowing Taylors study. The book asserted that in 
California, the Midwest, and the Mountain states, Introduction 
to Theater was offered in 50% of all community colleges; 35% to 
39% of the South, Southwest, and Middle Atiantic states offered 
the same program'. It was found that theater was often included 
in English, fine arts, humanities, or even speech departments, 
with a resulting loss of identity and lack of program development. 
Interesting to note, in view of New York s. claim to be the theater 
capital of the United States, only 1% of the New England and 
Middle' Atlantic junior colleges offered degrees in theater arts 
in 1964, while in California the theater arts degree was avail- 
able at 67% of all community colleges. It must be recognized, 
however, that at the time, no more than fiVe graduates per year 
came out with an A.A. degree with a major in theater arts. Hope- 
fully, new data will be available ^ithin^a reasonable time so 
that a review of huinanities courses and curricula in junior col- 
leges will be able to present a more complete picture. Certainly, 
more in theater history and appreciation is goin^ on; it remains 
to be chronicjed. 

Abranfe, D. M, (Ed.) . Theater in the Junior College! Washington, D.C.: 

American Educational Theatre Association, 1964. 
Taylor, A. '^Speech and Theatre irf Pubhc Community Colleges. 1968- 
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* " Hie tendency for four-year cxnjleges and universities to remove 
'J. foreign language requirements Has affected fo^^eign language 
enrollments in community colleges!' In much the same way, his- 
, tory enrollments in some states now suffer from the removal of 
' ''the, thumbscrew of a statewide legal requirement" (Millington 
'^md Peisinger, 1974, p. 45). Millington and Pelsinger, both history 
{nstrt^ctors at California community colleges, note that although 
6veraft en^pllments in their respective colleges have increased 
in recent years, enrollments in history have declined. They claim 
that widesprV^d student disinterest in history has led faculty,, 
administratoj^i, boards of trustees, the State Legislature, and the 
' put)lic in^CafifoVnia-' to question the merit of keeping history' in 
the genera} S^iipition program at a)l. 
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Another parallel may be drawTi. as is the case with foreign ^ 
language instructors, when requirements are removed and enroll- 
ments decrease, communitv college histor> mstructors begin to , 
take a serious look at student goals. The results of this appraisal 
usually lead to the discovery that history as it has traditionally 
been taught - i e , the name-fact-date approach - is not important 
to community college students. Hurst t 1971) claims that in trving 
to make their courses attractive to students, communitv college 
histor>- instructors must remember that junior college students 
are oriented to a consumer societv and occupational security. 
Student interest in material and pragmatic goals is antithetical 
to the study of a theoretical subject such as history: 

Since 90 percent of the students in these , . . courses do not 
have a direct vocational use for history, the absence of any 
pragmatic imperative makes the courses appear neither urgent 
nor important . The study of history does not fit well into 
a goal-directed or^task-oriented society. Historical thinking is 
contemplative, theoretical, reconstructive — it does not produce 
units of economic utility. History is certainly not necessary for 
economic, political, or social survival, except in an abstract 
sense (Millington and Pelsinger, 1974, p 46), 

Ss early as 1968 Hinkston described the inappropriateness 
of the traditional approach to historv for community college stu- 
dents He wrote that of our junior college student body . . . 
is non-uni\ersit\, will never attend a university, is not university - 
material,' but is fed a 100^ imiversity education , . , . There is 
an odd, unquestioning faith that something beneficial and matilr- 
ing will happen to the student if he memorizes facts and p^ss^s 
examinations" (pp 20-21). In corroboration^' Griggs found that^ 
most Florida communitv college teachers and administrators 
considered the learning of facts to Ix' of great importance for 
social studies coursevvork ( 1971). 

More recentlv, several authors have advocated a shift away 
from history as memorization of facts and toward history as a 
problem-solving activitv .\mon^ these. Waller ( 1974) recom- 
"mends a historv curriculum in which the focus is placed on under- 
standing "^the historical process rather than the historical prod- 
uct,** and Johnston (1973) suggests revising American History 
courses in order to emphasize historiographical interpretations 
or history as" a problejn-soKing discipline. 
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Other attempts are being made to attract students to the 
discipline, including the use of media to reach a wider audience. 
In 1964 15 instructors from five junior colleges in Florida devel- 
oped a televised course in Western civilization utilizing visual 
reproductions of art and artifacts (Cox, 1965). Other examples 
include a recently developed course in U.S. History offered at 
Moraine Valley Community College which uses the local news- 
paper to publish the lessons as well as minitests for self-evalua- 
tion, anyone who can pass the final examination will receive three 
units of course credit ( Jioia, 1974). Other innovations use deliyery 
systems such as an American History course taught by radio, and 
one taught on campus by a combination of^tapes and filmstrips 
(Banister, 1969). 

Still another method of reaching new students is* that of 
moving the classes to where the students are, a procedure par- 
ticularly useful in attracting older citizens to history courses. In 
the fall of 1973, North Shore Community College ( Massachusetts) 
offered a class called 'Reconstructing History" to patients at a 
local nursing home ("Capsules,'; February 1974). Watson (1973) 
proposed a course called, "Our Lives as History," designed to 
involve botli older people ^nd regular students in the same class. 
Combining history with psychology, technology, sociology, liter- 
ature, science, religion, and education, the course's primary 
objective is to give meanipg arid sfgnificance to individual lives by 
comparing documented history with the recollections and experi- 
ences of people who lived through the times being studied. 

Many other methods of attracting students to history courses 
are being tried. Some of these include: relating major themes to 
the student's life experiences (Woodbury, 1971); providing 
topical seminars for the most interested and/ or .brightest^ stu- 
dents (Selcoe, 1969); teaching about the lives of great men 
of the past to emphasize the human .side of history and there- 
by make history relevant to the lives of todays two-year 
college students (Hinkston, 1968), basing the course on outside 
readings specifically chosen to represent various student majurs 
such as science, fine arts, literature, business, economics, and 
designing special examinations for each major (Schott, 1969); 
and combining the explicit statement of behavioral objectives 
with a modular schedule in order to relax students who will no 
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(|onger have to be worried about being tested on facts they have 
not studied (Woodbury, 1971; Holland, 1974; Shunlway, 1971). 

By far the most successful approach, however,, seems to be 
an emphasis on the contemporary and/or the local. As long ago 
as 1941, when the San Mateo County Historical Association was 
first housed at -the College of San Mateo, a seminar in local his- 
tory was created in which students conducted original research 
and wrote "from primary sources the history of towns, pioneer 
fiimilies, schools, churches, business enterprises, and the like" 
(Stanger, 1965), It appears- that one of the reasons this course 
succeeded was because it was both practical and of direct use of 
the students and their community : 

_ , { > 

Today one ofj the most prized, and most used, parts of the 
historical association's archives is a file of some ^75 of theSe ' 
student papers 

Here was -a group of young people, in the setting of a. 
museum of local history, compiling useful information, and in 
the process th^y were learning' how their conlmunity came to 
be as it is as well as the larger lesson of how history - all 
history ~~ is wifitten . . . Many of these young people, some of 
whom had abijity but lacked orientation, found in these pro- 
jects their first solid footing in.the world of scholarship' (p. 12). 

Several others agree with-^the contemporary and/bt local ap- 
proach Hurst (1972) recommends an emphasis on local history 
as a method of arousing student interest. Waller (1970) advocates 
a seminar approach which would "capitalize on the local com- 
munity as a resource for historical investigation . . . (arid) satisfy 
the relevance urged by students by beginning the treatment with 
the present ^nd working backward in time" (p 31). At South 
O^lahonla City Junior Coucge, a popnlar history course stresses 
the contemporary by using a topical instead of a chronological 
approach:^ "One can take the module on cultural conflicts and 
start with Alvin Tofflers Future Shock and work backward in 
history keeping Tofflers tenets in mind" (Holland, 1974, p. 13). 

^ Unfortunately, accoiding to Griggs (1971), two-year college 
history instructors are generally unaware of most experimental 
programs in their fields. Even in grading practices, they are not 
very innovative. Jordan (1970) found that history teachers in 
Southern junior c<#legcs typically used teacher-made, quick- 
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score, and essay tests for student evalifktion with few other meth- 
ods considered; 80% of those he surveyed thojlght they were 
using the best methods they could use.^ | 

The literature shows that many creative ideas Jor renovating 
history instruction are restrained because, like piost community ' 
college humanities instructors, histeiry instructors are primarily 
concerned with transfer students^ to them,-problemsN9f articuTa- 
tion often loom larger than problecn^^ ofrd^ Waller 
(1970) notes that, the survey approach to history instruction in 
junior colleges is a direct imitation of the agproaqh used in senior 
colleges and that, although seminars have mpre validity, the 
survey courses must be kept "since fpur-year institutions frequent- 
ly frown upon seminar work performed by Sjtudents in their 
first two years of academic work" (p. 31). Hurst (1972) sums up 
die dilemma that concern for articulation presents to the commu- 
nity college history instructor; accordiiig to ^im, the future 
study of history in the junior: college classroom^ is linked to the 
requirements of senior institutions, but its growth depends upon 
making the subject attractive to students. ; 
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I Political Science 

{. 

Oiie major study, on community college political science 
in$tnic,tion was located in our search. Explorations in Under- 
graduate Education: Why Political Science? (Millett, 1973) 
offers case studies of political science at six institutions of 
higher 'education, including one tv^o-year college ('The L,oop 
College of the City Colleges of Chicago), 

Millett found that community college students are less 
interested in discussing political problems than are students in 
both highly selective and moderately selective learning environ- 
ments. "In the open-door institution there was not only a . . , 
greater range in abilities and interests but also a student aptitude 
such that only a minimum level of academic performance should 
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be expected" (p-37). In addition, Millett found that in the com- 
munity college political science courses, "... it was reported 
that students had the attitude that if they had read one text and 
attended all the class sessions, they had done all that •could 
reasonably be expected of them" (p.57). 

According to Millett, students at all levels of higher educa- 
tion are displaying declining interest in the study of political 
science because, "There 4ias been a somewhat greater student 
interest recently in off-campus experience and in project activity 
than in courses requiring extensive reading or preparation of 
a research paper" (p.51). He also suggested that today*s 
students are less interested in abstract thought, the, play of ideas, 
and the controversy of generalized concepts than were students 
of the recent past; they are more interested in problems such 
as urban affairs than in the pursuit of know^ledge for its own 
sake. 

A final rationale advanced for the decline of student interest 
in political science is the increasing disposition of college stu- 
dents toward interdisciplinary majors. However, it was only at 
the community college level that interdisciplinary and survey 
courses were favored. Millett asserts that the trend for two-year 
college students to be increasingly more injt^rested in career 
programs than in the college transfer program was noted by 
political science instructors with dismay. "This implied that 
courses in political science might continue largely as a general 
education component to career education" (p.'Gl). These find- 
^ ings are particularly significant in View of the fact that the Loop 
College currently pffers political science only to transfer stu- 
dents. • 

Another disturbing trend mentioned in Millett's study is the 
recent enrollment of many students who uo not have an ade- 
quate background in reading and t^ie use of the English language 
to maintain the instructional pace appropriate to other students. 
Rather than altering their curriculum to reach such students, 
the faculty members usually meet with the slower students of 
their classes for an additional hour each week. 

Millett found that political science instructors at all levejs 
of higher education are resistant to curriculum reform and that 
they continue t^ place the importance of the discipline ahead 
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of the importance of student goals and interests. He writes that 
most political science instructors believe that students seek 
knowledge for its intrinsic worth, even though student objec- 
tives are more closely allied to employment, social mobility, and 
the handling of public problems. < 

^ As a collecticMi of scholars joined together in a department of 
political science, teculty: members perceive their professional 
role in terms of the discipline, not in terms of a faculty role 
in a particular college or university. The interests of the dis- 
cipline take priority over the interests of the college or univer- 
sity. This circumstance is demonstrated by the approach of 
political science faculty members ill general to the problems of 
objectives and process in general education and in liberal educa- 
tion for UDdergraduate students Cp. 65) . 

When discussing the prospect of reduced enrollments in 
political science, faculty members (jonsidered increasinjg student 
financial aid and altered admissions policies as likely methods of 
attracting more students. "The possibilities of curriculum recon- 
struction and of changes in instructional procedures were not 
receiving very muqji attention" (p. 61). In fact, curnculum'is not 
even mentioned in the list of concerns of these political science 
instructors. "Aside from faculty personnel resourses, departments 
of political science were generally concerned about office space, 
library holdings, and faculty support" (p. 61). 

Millett upilaterally chides political science instructors at all 
levels for their lack of interest in evaluating- the success of their 
instruction: "None of the departments involved in this study 
had utilized any formal or experimental method for evaluating 
the instructional effectiveness of different classroom procedures 
.... If institutional resources had been available for the evalu- 
ation of instnictional procedures, political scientists would prefer 
to utilize these resources to advance their knowledge of polities'* 
(p.58). He claims that the general attitude of instructors toward 
V what is to be taught and to what purpose it is to be taught^ that 
^ each faculty member is an intelligent educator, competitively 
selected, and should, therefore, be allowed to offer whatever 
courses he chooses. No instructional objectives were found to be 
developed on a divisionwide basis in the cominunity college or 
in any of tlie other institutions studied. Furthermore, since it was 
found to be especially difficult to obtain approval for new course 
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offerings at the cx)mmvinity Allege, "Faculty members simply 
adjusted the content of their courses rather than course titles. 
Any resemblance between the two might be purely coincidental" 
(p. 52). 

Some instnictors have accepted the challenge. Acknowledg- 
ing that, "We've got a different kind, of student, with different 
needs; he has limitations and possibilities never before encoun- 
tered or noticed in four-year colleges or universities," Rice ( 1972, 
p. 18) has developed a course in state and local goyemment at 
Tarrant County Junior College (Texas) which uses behavioral 
objectives and mastery learning technic^ues. The course is divided 
into seven units, 40 packages, J^nd 25 options. Each package con- 
tains a set of worksheets with blanks to be filled in, using informa- 
tion obtained from a set of slides with an accompanying tape 
available at the college's Learning Resources Center. Grading is 
based on the seven unit tests and on class attendance; a student 
who scores an average of 84% on all seven tests and attends the 
two class meetings per week earns a "C". In order to earn more 
than a "C", a student must complete as well some of the optional 
material, selected from a total of 25 options, including indepen- 
dent research. ^ 

t-c . The "learn by doing" approach is also used by Jansiewicz 

(1974) who developed a simulation approach to state and local 
politics, including behavioral objectives and student adoption of 
roles to solve simulated public policy problems. Creating approxi- 
mately 80 proposed pieces of stat^ legislation ranging from abor- 
tion .leaning, and setting up the use of a two billion dollar state 
budget which can be allocated among a multitude of state and 
local agencies, his method draws participants *jinto competing 
positions by the roles they play. A student's participation is con- 
sidered successful in "terms equiralent to the success dimension 
of his counterpart in real national and international politics. By \ 
integrating the^e simulation ses^ons into regular course mj^terial, 
Janslewicz enables his students" ... to become exposed to public 
policy in a realistic and critical manner" (p. 38). Jansiewicz's 
adoption and development of the simulation method gets stu- 
dents directly involved in political processes. 

Another approach to the teaching of political analysis which 
apparently attracts student interest is the use of political novels 
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Science and government at Grossmont College (California) in- 
clude political novels as either a partial or complete replacement 
of standard texts to complement what he calls ''the basic garden 
variety intrckiuctory couhe to government" (p. 4). He asserts 
that this type of novel <fontains the same information as do 
standard texts, but is much more interesting to read. 

It seems clear that, although many community college 
political science instructors still cling to their discipline and ig- 
nore student dissatisfaction, others arp beginning to consider that 
student needs have changed and try new kinds of courses. , 
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Cultural Anthropology 

In a 1960-61 survey Lasker a nk Nelson (1963) found 508 
courses in general anthropology ik the California community 
colleges. Thls/epresented 35% of all|general anthropology courses 
offered in California colleges of all sorts (universities, state 
colleges, private colleges, and junior colleges).^ Summarizing 
the study. Nelson noted that physical anthropology and cultural 
anthropology were the courses most frequently offered, but he 
acknowledged that a course in ^prehistory and culture growth 
Jiad been slowly gaining acceptance. According to Nelson the 
three courses reflected the influence of the University of Califor- 
nia and the state c*ollegcs, which tended at that time to limit 
their lower-division ofFertngs to this same'choice olF courses. Thus, 
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ft appears that anthropology courses offered in California two- 
y6ar colleges in the. early L960s Were designed /exclusively for' 
transfer students. ' ^ ' / 

Nelson condemned the anti-intellectual, nonacademic cli- 
mate of the junior collcffe and its concern. with i^eans ratlier than 
content, and hoped fd^ more * professionalism" on the part of 
twp-year college instructors. **Once the orientation to research 
and professional growth is viewed as part of teaching rather than, 
falsely, as in oppositioir to it, still other means -than research can 
be devised tb ^^Table junior college teachers to participate actively 
in their spfiiaali^ chosen ^^'^ interest" (p. 534). Nelson also 
felt that oneofthe majoi: difficulties in teaching anthropology at 
the two-year college was the community college library's lack of 
anthropology-related books arid journals and the fact that those 
available were beyond the ken of lower-division students. 

While, anthropology courses in 'the early 1960s empfiasized 
transferability, the thrust of todays anthropology courses is quite 
ano^er story. In 1972 Saad wrote of an experimental course at 

.Way^e County Community College which emphasized the pracs 
tical side of anthropology. The course u^eH the entire City of 
Detroit as its classroom with the primary objective of helping 
students 'develop an awareness and understanding of th^ nature 
Bx\d diversity of cultural patterns and processes withip. urban 
.-veas'* (p. M4). Stude;its n\et in a different part of Detroit each 
Friday evening |Qr six weeks. Class sessions lasted from three to 
12 hours and included interviews with and observation of various 
cultural and religious groups, induding the Hare Krishnas/the 
Jesus people, a metaphysical religious group called the Aetherius 
Society, a hippie commune, Gay Liberationists, etc. Additional 
optional class sessionjT'vvere held in students' homes for -the pur- 

' pose of discussing ba^c^concepts, theories, and field me\hpds in 
anthropology using reprints xif articles aiul ethnographic mate- 
rials relating specifically to the various kinds' of culture the stu- 
dents 'had experienced' first hand. Saad 'found this method e^- 
freniely effective in mptivating students to do 'additional volun- 
tary field work, many "students attended and observed various 
activities, events, and cxAtA^jjdgff^ on their own .and 
brought h^ick a myriad of lueas tosnare with tfie class. He^also 
reported that even though there was no guarantee of ^^eptabil- 
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ity for transfer, students were enthusiastic about this opportunity 
to study anthr9poJogy in a wky that emphasized the contem; 
porary and the local. He concluded that "... there dre better 
ways of teaching than lecturing in a classroom and better .ways 
of learning thai^i taking notes, reading, textbooks, and jestating it 
'^n on a test" (p. 117). ^ li- 

Other instructors have also found ^better' ways" of teaching 
their speciality. One of these innovators is Merry of Orange Coast 
College (California) who developed a television course called 
"©imensions in Cultures" (Cooper, 1974). Financed by ^e Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, Merry organized this 
introductory anthropology cOurse by hiring film teams and enlist- 
ing the assistance of experts in the field of anthropology from 
here and abroad. "What the students will see is far removed from 
the first -televised ^lege courses — which were scenes of a^pro- 
fessor talking at a podium or blackboard" (p. 18). Instead, fer- 
ry's lessons show liye" interviews with a wide range of anthropol- 
ogy experts and actual scenes depicting various cultures. To re- 
ceive three units' of transfer credit, students are required to view 
two 30-minute Jessons each week, pass twQ corresponding exams, 
and on-campu^ midterms and finals. Fpr added flexibility each les- 
son is broadcast four tijnes eacK week and students may check out 
any videotaped lesson for review at the library. This vivid class 
has attracted'new kinds of students; "Already there are elderly 
people, handicapped, housewives, working men, minorities, and 
^^ople copfmed to hospitals in the -course'*, (p. 18). 

An instructor who developed an innovative method in an- 
thropology ^beaches at Coehise College (Arizona). Eschewing 
the lecture-texlbook-note-taking-test circuit, his course involves 

. students in actual field work in a summer-long archaeological dig. 
"The only prerequisite for the student is an Interest in archaeology. 

^,.The course* is] .designed to teach the novice the hoics and whys 
of the sub)e<?t'»as well as method and technique by actual involve- 
ment and pr^f^k^ solving. In fact, the students' grades are 
determined hy' their ability to demonstrate that they know how ^ 
tcJ.excavate prt)perly,' record careful notes, interpret and preserve 
what they find. T^ere ar^ no formal ^examinations" (Meyers," 
19!?p. .P- 35). Slud^T^ts live together near fhe excWation site for 
thi^,^ course. They ejip^ore eight hours each day :and'are given 
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their evenings free. Their instructor reported that during the 
"free" evenings informal discussions of archaeology are held fre- 
quently, and that those students not participating in the discus- 
sion are often reading archaeological literature or spending extra 
time in the Idb. The instnictor s point is that students inunersed in 
a subject and studying it in a practical and useful way (in this 
instance, the students found Indian relics which added to local 
knowledge of the area) learn far more than students who merely 
attend a lecture, read a textbook, and take notes. Furthermore, 
when the course is completed, thev are found to be enthusiastic 
about archaeology. 

These course are not Offered at all junior colleges, however, 
nor do all faculty members feel they are needed. No doubt most 
anthropology courses continue to remain focused on transfer re- 
quirements Student-oriented, innovatiVe^methoids do affect course 
designs, but transfer constraints^ as they did a decade ago, still 
remain the main motivating force 
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Area and Elhnie Studien 

Area studies courses arc defined as broad-based interdis- 
ciplinarv studies of a particidar region, or continent with such 
courses as Asian Studies. African Studies, Riissiaii/Soviet Studies, 
Latin-American Studies, and American Studies usually placed in 
this category Area studies include anthropology, archaeology, 
art. architecture, economics, education, ethnic studies, folklore, 
geography, historv, language, law, literature, mass culture, music, 
philosophy, .'political science, - psychology, psychiatry, public 
address, religion, science and technology, sociology, and women's 
stJidi(»s - the fidl range of the humanities — therefore it seems 
appropriate to consider them here. 
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Hill n96T) surveyed 583 communitv colleges and found the 
range of area stud\ courses quite limited. Relatively few colleges 
offered anv courses concerned with ci\ili/ation other than West- 
em civilization, onlv 127 offered courses dealing with the Far 
East. 9^ with South-Central America, 87 uith North America, A% 
with the \ear East. 47 with Africa. 27 with Russia, and significant- 
ly, only Yi offered courses spanning the civilizations of the entire 
world 'In this connection, his findings about communitv college 
sponsorships of foreign studv tours are also of interest. By far, 
the largest percentage of such tours were directed toward West- 
em Europe. Sixt) { 107) of the surveved colleges sponsored study 
tours to England, France, Germany, Italy, etc.. one {.2%) to 
Scandinavia. 22 (4r) to Mexico or South America, and three 
(.5?)'to \Se Middle or Far East. 

According to Epstein (1967), "'No student, and particularly 
the student engaged in a terminal program whose formal educa- 
tion is. not likel) to be resumed, should leave the junior college 
without some appreciation and understanding of the world of 
which we are now so interdependent a part" (p. 19). This was 
the primary reason for the development of Asian and African 
studies courses. According to Eaton's 1969 study of Asian/ African 
studies, 837 of the 54 \evv York State community colleges re- 
sponding to his questionnaire offered designated Asian/African 
studies courses or had measurable amounts of infused material 
in courses with other names. He found these courses to be least 
likely to appear m newlv established cojleges and in colleges 
with agricultural or technological emphases. Twenty-five com- 
munity colleges had added African/ Asian material to existing 
courses in histor>. six had infused such material into anthropol- 
ogy courses, four into literature courses, one into government 
courses, one into comparative economics, one into child study, 
and one into Western civilization courses. Nineteen formal Asian 
courses and 11 fomial African courses were reported He con- 
cluded that probabl> because more New York State community 
college student,s tire Black- thiiu Asian-American, the community 
colleges appeared to favoj the development of new; African 
courses. 

Eaton ( 1969) sniveved tlie same New Y6ik community col- 
leges to determine othei non-Western civilization course offerings. 
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He found 16 in Russian History or language, 15 in Latin- American 
History, and three in comparative cultures. Although these figures 
show that' courses in areas other than Western civilization ap- 
peared to be less scarce than they hat! been two years earlier, 
the largest gain was made in African studies. 

Ethnic studies similarly present the culture of particular 
groups presumably neglected in traditional courses. They began 
as a response to die demand for Black studies which still form 
the majority of courses in any ethnic studies program. According 
to Lombardi (1971): "While ethnic studies is prominent!;^/-* 
turejl in catalogs, schedules of classes, and anjiouncenients, asuaT=^ 
ly Black studies courses and programs form the major subdivision 
of this interdisciplinary pattern. Mexican-American, Latin-Amer- 
ican, Puerto Rican, and Cuban courses and programs are the 
second most frequent components" ( p. 31 ). . 

As the demands of the Black studies enthusiasts were met, 
other ethnic minority groups felt the time had xome to make 
similar demands for separate courses. Thus, ethnic studies depart- 
ments, programs, and bourses in two-year colleges were developed 
One of the pitfalls of this evolution is that each ethnic group often 
insists on a program that emphasizes its own separatism and 
uniq^ness. Guerra (1^74) claims that, "One of the gravest prob- 
lems has been the fact that Mexican Americans have been com- 
bined with people of other minorities and their unique identity 
has been consistently ignored. The Black man, the Indian,^ and 
the Oriental have often been combined with the Mexican Amer- 
ican in a sociology course offered at most colleges and univer- 
sities for undergraduate students" (p. 1), a claim that has been 
voiced by every separate ethnic minority group. 

Since enrollment figures show more minority group students 
- attending two-year than four-year colleges, ethnic, studies as a 
discipline is particularl/important in community College educa- 
tion, airenbaum (1974) reports that approximately 70?^ of all 
Black and Spanish-speaifing college students, are enrolled either 
in Black c^U^ges^or in community colleges,'^ and that minority 
group students comprise approxirtiately one-third of the total 
community college enrollment nationwide. ' 

Green and Hernandez (1974) aver that 1967 was the first 
year ethnic studies began to be developed and reported in the 
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literature. The minority-oriented courses were initiated largely 
as a result of minority student complaints of racism in the college 
curriculum, a charge substantiated by the fact that Western 
civilization \^as the only civilization "being studied and that Euro- 
pean or American art, music, literature, history, philosophy, and 
theater were taught as the only significant elements of that civil- 
ization. According to Medsker and Tillery (1971, "To many stu- 
dents from ethnic minority groups, traditional general education 
programs based ofi a body of "common knowledge'' are irrelevant, 
if not outright racist. To the students^ and faculty who seek td 
understand all mankind, these programs seem strongly ethnocen- 
tric in their emphasis on Western civilization and science" (p. 69). 

Since it is easier to create a new course than to change an 
existing one, courses directly aimed at minority students were 
developed and only a few traditionally Western courses were 
altered to incorporate (usually periphe^rally) minority artists, 
musicians, writers, philosophers, or dramatists, into the syllabus. 
Lombardi and Quimby (1971a) report that,, "Even after three 
years of Black studies ferment, catalog descriptions of American 
literature courses rarely mention a Black writer among those 
to be studied and even more rarely indicate that a Black writer 
contributed to the development of American literature. The 
situation in American History is slightly better'' (p. 14). The 
same authors also found that the advent^ of Black studies courses 
in the community college curricufum wa^ largely the result of the 
dernands of Black militants. This is ". . . the first time in the his- 
tory of the community college movement that students on a large 
scale have Been directly involved in defining the gbal orientation 
of an educational' program (1971b, p. 70). 

Ethnic studies courses frequently have been found to re- 
inforce the separatism inherent in the study of minority cultures. 
For example, the literature shows that few students other than 
those belonging to the ethnic groups concerned enroll in ethnic 
studies (Arnold, |973; Lombardi & Quimby, 1971b; Green & Her- 
nandez, 1974). Green and Hernandez report that 85% of the total 
ethnic studies enrollnient at Pasadena City Gollege^in 1973-74 
were minority students. Most ethnic studies courses and programs, 
then, fail in one of their primary objectives: "...the ultimate 
objective of Ghicano studies is the Anglo community where basic ^ 
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changes and reforms must be initiated" (Guerra, 1974, p. 13). 
The inevitable conclusion to be drawn from these findings is that 
if Anglo students do not enroll fn ethnic studies coursework, they 
\ will feiow pr understand no more about their minority group 
, counterparts than if the courses had not been developed at all. 
There are other problems to be faced. Despite the admitted 
potential value of ethnic studies courses, some members of minor- 
ity groups are not satisfied with what they consider to be the mere 
addition of a few courses into a primarily Anglo curriculum. In 
fact, a few such groups have become so disenchanted with curric- 
ular resistance to their needs that they have parted ways with 
traditional higher education and have developed colleges of their 
own: Nairobi College (California) for Blacks and Chicanos and 
DQU (California) for Chicanos and Native Americans, to name 
two. 

More common has been .the development of Black studies in 
traditional colleges. Lombardi (1971) indicates the national 
community college pattern: 

Before 1965 only ten of the respondent colleges (five in Cali- 
fornia, two in Illinois, and one each in Alabama-, Michigan, and 
Washington) claimed to offer courses that dealt with Black- 
read "Negro"-or African history and culture. Even by spring 
1967 only 23 of the respondent colleges were offering Black 
studies. The pace quickened somewhat during 1967-69, for by 
the spring of that academic year, 47. of the respondent institu- 
tions had adopted Black studies courses. In 1968-69, the school 
year , immediately following Martin Luther King's assassina- 
- tion, 100 of the respondent colleges inaugurated their first 
course in Black Studies. By spring 1970 another 95 of the re- 
spondent colleges had adopted their first courses of instruction 
in Black studies ( p. 3-4 ) . . ' ' . 

Lombardi and Quimby (1971b) found that Black studies 
courses tend to be offered in community colleges located in urban 
areas, and are more likely to be offered in suburban than rural 
areas. They also report that Black studies courses were offered 
in most of the large community colleges in 1971 regardless of the 
percentage of Black students enrolled, and that those community 
colleges which do not offer separ^e Black studies courses now 
include the contributions of Blacks to various ctisciplines in the 
traditional coursework. 
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In the past the proliferation of courses designed for Black 
students has drawn criticism. In their report Lombardi and 
Qiiimby suggest that, recently, considerable restraint has been 
exercised in this direction with the result that many two-year 
colleges offer not enough Black studies courses rather than too 
many Of the 229 institutions offering Black studies courses in 
1969-70, 223 reported fewer than fi\e courses. Some community 
colleges still offered such courses as Swahili and Soul Food, how- 
ever (1971b, pp. 62-63). 

Nevertheless enrollments have been low, probably because 
Black studies courses alone seldom qualify a person for future 
employmcntr "-'i-vvfH-nor hire a student because he got A's in 
blaj^k studies,' said a Black publisher, 1 want that, J)ut in addition 
I need to know, can he write, can he type, can he cop+ribute to 
my business?'" (Gleazer, 1973, p'. 34). The publishes attitude 
is probably symptomatic of the reason why,, as of 1971, only five 
community colleges offered programs for majors in Afro-American 
studies or Black studies: Merritt College and Los Angeles City 
College in California, Forest Park Community College in Missouri, 
and Prairie State College and Malcolm X College in Illinois. 

Lombardi and Quimby (1971b) note that history (Afro- 
American or History of Africa) is the most common Black studies 
course offering. The second most popular is literature, a course 
with smaller enrollments probably because a course in history is 
frequently required for graduation,, whereas a course in literature 
is not. The third most popular Black studies course group in- 
cludes the various culture-oriented courses, those offered by 
departments ''of anthropblogyL art, sociology, and humanities, and 
sometimes by departments of\^ilosophy,. religion, theater, music, 
and dance Socioeconomic courses ( Black economics, institutional 
racism) comprise the fouith most common curriculum group. The 
fifth, group noted by Lombardi and Quimby includes integrated 
courses - those traditionally occidental courses w4iich now have 
Infused the Black contribution,^ to the various disciplines into their 
syllabi. Th(^ sixth niost common course group is that comprised , 
of minority hnd urban-oriented courses which consider all minor- 
ity groups i^ the same course, including police-community rela- 
tions and mijiority literatiire. 
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Lombardi (%971) reported that although in many colleges 
the Black studied niovement frequently demands Black student 
and community control over the hiring and firing of instructors, 
and over the content of Black studies courses as well, an(^ although 
at some community colleges - Nairobi, Merritt, Oak Park School 
of Afro-American Thought, and Malcolm X -i.A^se have been 
achieved, "In the majority of colleges, . . . Wmte educators will 
continue in control and v/iW also mfluence the evolution of Black 
studies (p. 55). 

California community colleges have gone a long way tow^d 
satisfying the Chicano community's desire for programs and 
courses relating directly to its ethnic fdentity. Guerra (1974), 
however, regrets that Chicano studies programs have not pro- 
gressed nationally: "The Mexican American has been ignored in 
the curriculum of the United States .... The problems of the 
Mexican American have remained regional problems rather than ^ ^ 
national problems and their importance has been reduced accord- ' 
ingly"(pp.2,5). 

A review of Fernandez 1974 surveyof California community- 
colleges reveals that, as is the case wm\ Black studies, history 
courses are the most frequently offered Chicano studies courses. 
Two kinds of Chicano history are most commonly listed. The first 
includes such' titles History of California and History of. the 
Americas; the second is History of Latin Aberica, which is often 
separated into two sections: before and after 1825. Other courses 
which are part of,the history category are; History of Minorities, ' 
History of Mexico, History of the Chicanes, and History of Atzlan 
(Southwest U.S.). 

The second most widespread category cannot really be called 
Chicano studies courses at all. They are courses dealing with aU 
minorities as a group. The most commonly taught course in this 
category is Problems of Minorities in America; others include 
Police-Community Relations, the Minority Police OflRcer,. Political 
Problems of iMinorities, the Psychology of Ethnic Identity, Race , 
and Poverty in American Life, Introduction to Racial and Ethnic 
Relations, the California Child in Cross-Cultural Perspectives 
(for Childhood Education majors). Economic Development of 
the Third World, History .of Mihorities, Minority Economics, and 
Minority Literature. The fact that courses addressing themselves 
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to the entire range of minorities form the second largest- group of 
Chicano studies courses reinforces* Guerra's (1974) allegation 
that, "Mexican Americans have been combined with peoples of 
other minorities and their unique identity has been consistenUy 
ignored" (p, 1). * \, 

Interdisciplinary courses such as Introduction to Mexican- 
American Culture or Hispanic Heritage fonn the third most com- 
monly listed Chicano studies group. Fourth and fifth in this list 
are, respectively, Literature/ Folklore and Art History/ Apprecia- 
tion. Several commteity colleges also offer courses dealing with 
political problems of minorities or political bases of modem ethnic 
revolutions, Mexican-American music, Mexican and Latin-Amer- 
ican anthropology, and economics. There are also special remedial 
sections presented for Chicano students only, and courses involv- 
ing fieldwork in the local Chicano community, 

Negrete ( 197G) discusses the students at Rio Hondo College, 
located in a California district with a 40% Chicano population, 
whom he found to be generally dissatisfied with Chicano studies! 
He reports that students characterize these courses sls'^^.. lacking 
in Chicano feeling ^nd atmosphere conducive to enhanced cul- 
tural awareness, seli-identity, and motivation for Chicanos, The^ * 
interviewed students tell of traditional methods of instruction , 
used by well-intentioned Chicano studies faculty which diminish 
the learning potential of Chicano students" (p, 23). He analyzes 
the student's attitudes as follows: 

Course titles are viewed by those students as deceptions' to 
'lure interested sfudents to classes which in reality are not much 
different than their other college classes. At the base of these 
course weaknesses, according to the students, is the power- 
lessness felt by the students over Chicano studies faculty and 
course content. The students feel that a faculty at least partially 
accountable to the students would be more sensitfve to student 
needs (p. 23). 

Cruz and Segura (1973) also complain about the traditional 
teacher-orientation ,of Chicano studies' courses, suggesting an " 
alternative emphasis Chicano studies programs ishould stress 
off-campns experience as an integral part of the learning pro- 
gram. Aware that many Chicano studies programs provide for 
direct experience in the commimitv through fieldwork, they 
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assert th at in th§ context of the existing programs, fieldwork is 
usually considered supplemental to the academic portions of the 
program rather than a necessary ' background for on-campus 
coursework. They recommend contract learning, arguing that 
''Some students find that signing a contract makes them feel a 
greater sense of responsibility for achieving what they've prom- 
ised to do", (p. 22). 

Jewish studies is an even newer curriculum in American 
higher education. UCLA approved an undergraduate major in 
Jewish studies in March 1972, but Schmidt's 1973 survey^ of coth- 
munity colleges in California found no courses in Judaism, and 
Welch's 1972 study of community colleges across the nation 
found that . . courses in Judaism. . . were so few in number as 
not to be worth tabulating" (^p. 78). 

Although courses specifically concerned with Judaism ar^stiTl 
rare, many conmiunity colleges include such study in courses, on 
World Religions, Comparative Religion, or Introduction to Reli- 
gion.* Inclusion of Judaic thought and traditions into other dep^t- 
ments follows much the same pattern as Chicano studies progra*. 
The resuhing dissatisfactions are also much the same. According^ 
toGarber (1974b), 

A number of Christian schools of higher learning offer courses 
' ^ in classical Hebrew language and theology with various de- 
grees of stress but often this is seen as praeparatio for Christian- 
ity. A number of departments of religion at recognized col- 
leges and universities teach Judaism as a part of the "JUdeo- 
Christian tradition" discipline but th^se classes by and , large 
. coincide with so-called Old Testament piought and'post-biblical 
Judaism, areas that shed light on Christian origins, suggesting 
that the Jewish people is a nonhistorical entity for the two 
thousand years. TW^^vqid in educadon has in turn been ai the ^ 
roots of anti-Semitisrrt "and ignorance of the Jewish people as a 
culture and a religion (p. 3) . • 

/'•f "'^ ... Garber uses .this argument as a rationale for the d^elop- 
ment of a comn\unity college program in Jewish studies -at Los' 
. Angeles Valley. College. In discussing this rationale, he also 
.^c^^ojs th^t suck a program would give the Jews a- new sense of 
/^etnnic identity and would aid them in their investigation of the 
^ culture"^ tanrgu age, religion, nationality, and other aspects of their 
•!|j€ople. ' . ^ 
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Although one report ( Xapsiiles."* F'ebniary 197i4) has been 
located which indicates that courstvs in J^^wj^i classical literature,* 
anti-Semitism in modern times, and Jewisli Fi^storv are now being 
offered in the Middlesex College ( Xe\v Jersey) community, ser- 
vices program, no other information written h\ cunone but Garber 
has been discovered to indicate that Jewish studies courses are 
indeed being offered an where ^Ise. 

In three separate articles (1973, 1974a, & 1974b), Garber 
discusses the Jewish studies prog-ram at U)S Angeles V'alley Col- 
lege (California). He reports that this program is the first in the 
nation to award an Associate of Arts I>gree in Jewish Studies. 
The program, 'which began in fall 1972, is best described by 
Garber himself. 

The program insists upon a solid introduction to Hebrew lap- 
guage studies To this core the student adds a variety of cours^, 
sotne required and some optional. Thej)rogram involves classes 
id Hebrew language, literature, civilization, Jewi«h philosophy, 
history, sociology, religion, Yiddish literature, and Jewish ^ 
American literature Its future offerings will include classes in 
Yiddish language instniction and a class in tfee Holocaust. Its 
present program is supplemented by out-of-class cultural hours, 
Jewish seminars, community action projects, a monthly depart- 
ment newsletter, and the sponsorship of three clubs on campus, 
including Eta Beta Rho, an academic group of Jewish studies 
majors under the sponsorship of the National Association of 
Professors of Hebrew ( 1974a, p. 46 ) . 

Man}' of the courses included in this program are interdisciplinary 
in scope. History of th*e Jewish People attempts to analyze Jew- 
ish outlook and philosophy, hahits and customs, \alues and ideali, 
as well as Judaic historical experiences^: Hebrew Civilization I 
studies the development of Jewish self-understanding in relation 
to the intellectual climate of the environment, as expressed in 
the Biblical and Talmndic ages- Hebrew Civilization H is a course 
designed to consider specific problems <uicl trends during the 
Eiiropean and modern periods. Israel: The. Theory and Practice 
of Zionism presents a general suivev of the historical development 
of Israel with a special emphasis on the^social and.poltical institu- 
tions, combined w ith a sui v e\ of the geograpliic, economic, ethnic, 
and religious compositions of, the conntrv of Israel. Other courses 
6ffercd include, \fewish Religious Heritage, which intends to 
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familiarize the stu^dent with what the Jewish tradition regards as 
its essential genius and which provides an opportunity for the 
development of an appreciation of the similarities and differences 
between Judaism and the other major religious groups of the 
American culture; and Yiddish Literature in English Translation, 
which includes discussion of the origin and development of the 
Yiddish language and its dialect structure as well as poetry,, prose, 
and folksongs in the language from 1382 to the present. 

Garber states that the objective of the LAVQ Jewish studies 
program are: to satisfy the cultural and intellectual interests of 
the college community and the citizens living in the area served 
by the' college; tc^ give students an opportunity to appreciate 
Jewish heritage in all its aspects; to help students develop an 
understanding of the unique Judaic contribution to world civiliza- 
tion in general, and* to Western civilization in particular; and to 
tell the story, often ignored in studies at most colleges and uni- 
versities, of one of the oldest continuing cultures in tlie history 
of mankind. 

To ensure student interest in Jewish studies classes, Garber 
recommends broadening the courses by utilizing guest lecturers, 
library, theater, and museum trips, food experiences, slides, and 
Qther. audiovisual aids. He also suggests a topical approach to 
replace the chronological approach typically employed in /cul- 
ture'^ classes; such approaches to include book Reviews, a^icle ' 
reviews* journals, and personal projects to substitute for exams, 
midterms, and finals. , * 

As more four-year institutions of higher education begin to 
approve Jewish studies niajors, two-year colleges will pjrobably 
follow ^uil. But apparently LAVC is the only two-year college 
in the nation actually offering such a major. 

A similar scarcity of appropriate courses is manifested in 
Native American studies programs, even though Navajo Commu- 
nity College (Arizona) and Haskell Indian Junior College (Kan- 
sas) are directed toward Natiye Americans as students, A recent 
issue of' the Community and Junior College Journal ("Capsules," 
March 1974) carries a brief description 'of a new course in the 
Ethnography of the North^ American Indian being offered at 
Meraipec^Commuriity Collejg^ (Missouri). According to this para- 
graph^ the students study the beliefs, customs, and^ial organiza-* 
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tion of the Xorth American Iiklians by selecting a tribe and doing 
\ research on se\eralacultiiral aspects including world view and 
religion, family life,- pattern's! ^^arfare, technology, and current 
Economic ttc'nds. 

At the Hehaka Sepa College of Deganawida-Quefzalcoatl 
University (DQU) in Da\is, California, Xati\e American ^.tudents 
study Native American humanities, social science, and language 
arts Accordiivg to Cru^z and Segura ( 1973), "Traditionalist educa- 
ti()n, tRat is the education recei\ed by the Native Americans on 
the reservation from the elders or grandparents,, if considered very 
1tnp6rtant*for the Hehaka Sapa College'' (p. 18). Like their Chi- 
c^ano counterparts at the Colegio Que.tJ'.alcoatl of DQU, however, 
Nativ e :w\mericail students are intensely involved in community, 
participation as-an integral part of their college experience- They 
also contract for tht"^ ovviT^44ki^;ational program and d^siaj/ their 
own coiirse of study. ' " ^ • 

Amei:ica*n studies courses, unlike most area^tudies ^programs 
reviewed in this paper, vv^'re not developed. in an attempt to in- 
clude thv studv of 'no7Tv\V(\sten) civ ili/J%c)n*in the college curric- 
*uhim., Rather, they appear to have. emerged as. a way of studying 
the American^ experience in an fnterdisciplinary.manner. Contrary 
also to the Black, 'Chicanjt), Jewish;^ and Native .American pro- 
grams, Americiin stu(;hes courses were ni^titute^ as far back as 
^ 1936 vvht'n, according to Lohofl 1969), the First American studies 
pl'ogram began as a graduate program at Harvard University. A 
nunaber'bf other graduate schools Jollovvc^ Harvard's example, 
and, " . . ._as increasing numbers of Ph.D.s left these/ schools to - 
,take their places in the faculties of undergra:duate institutions, the 
spirit *of American studies traveled with thjjjn* to be disseminated 
throughout American higher education" ^ 4^ ]L 

ApparentK the process of .disseminatmg the spirit of Amer- 
ican stiidies is a slow one, it has, as yet, not hit the community 
college vvith^much force. Lohof repoVts a. spring 1968 study of 
Altirrican studies programs and courses* whic'li fchnid that ^Ven 
than 20 ( S'f') of th(" more than 700 junior colleges jn pperit^ion 
ficross the countrv^^t that time hiclude<.l -American studies courses- f 
^in'tlieir curricula.* Otjfy tine school, Southwestern Nfichigan^Col- 
^ge, had dev^eloped a cornpl«^te American studies' program by* 
'1968.69. 
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Three colleges - Kingsborqiigh Community College J Ne\^ 
York), Pine Manor Junior College (Massachusetts); and Orange 
Coast College (California) - offer broad survey courses of Amer- 
ican culture. All three call' their innovative American studies ^ 
courses American Civilizdtion. The course at Kingsborough con- 
sists of two semesters which consider the development of Ameri- 
can politi cal, ecp nomic, social, and cultural life, and examine the 
institution of American democracy against this multifaceted back- 
ground. Pine Manor includes readings in J^^erican History, liter- 
ature, art, and philosophy in ah attenipt to identify elements 
'imiqiie to American culture. Orange Coast's eoiirse utilizes a multi- 
media approach, ir\cUidiug assigned readings, seminars, seminar 
paper*^ live lectures, and videotaped learning programs available 
for student viewing at any time*. 

American studies courses at two other community colleges 
emphasixe the thematic approach rather than the;general survey. 
The focus of Contemporary Civilization at Northwestern Michi- 
V gan .College is primarily on American culturb> The readings re- 
quired Tor .this course give a clear indication of its emphasis: 
anthologies of the works of H. L. Mencken, writings vyhich deal 
with the Great -Depression, and povels ranging from Babbitt^ 
through the^visihk Man to Catcfr2^.¥me Manor Junior Col- 
lege offers a course -in American Social Thought which covers 
pertinent literature, history, religion, and philospphy frbm colonial 
times t> the 1920s; special emphasis is plac^ed^on iiigotry and 
radical dissent. According to Lohof, Pine Manor's course R die 
"archtypical American studies, enterprise - one which employs 
^ a broad spectn;m*of disciplinary methods and materials to ex- 
amine a pajrticular thread within the American experience" ip. 
50)., ^ \ V. ' 

Although more than ^5% of the community colleges may by 
now be offering America^ studies cpurses, it is difficult to deter- 
mine the extent of such expansion. "According to the American 
' Studies Association's annual survey of these programs in the 
United States (Bassett! 1973), American studies programs are 
offered at El Camino (California), at -Leicester Junior College 
(MaSsac>husettsl, at .Newton Junior College (\fassachiisetts), and 
at Shelby State Community CoHe^^e (Tennessee). ^ 




Lohof predicted, that American studies would continue to 
succeed in the community college curriculum because the concept 

... ofteu recommends itself as a possible solution to many of the 
pressing curricular problems f^ce*d by junior college admi^Tstra- 
tors and instnictors" (p. 51). For, instance, an -American civiliza- 
tion suiVey often fulfills turricular demands made by state legisla- 
tures while at the same time, it livens up an otherwise dry pre- 
sentation of America?! history or A^jaerican government. Also, 

the mterdisciplinary nature of the approach allows an American 
.studies course to serve as a vehicle for the introduction of a 
whole range of disciplinary methods and materials. The dilemma 
of what to teach and whaf to ignore wapes, and in its place is the 
exciting challenge of cre>ting an American studies course which 
will integrate many disciplines" (p. 51): Furthermore, he implies 
that the community college student would be more likely to' 
choose American studies as an elective than he would be- to 
choose a course in ai^y particular ^igcipline. ■ . ' 
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Interdisciplinary Humanities 

Several studies have reported that interdisciplinary humani- 
ties courses are often favored but seldom found. Lockwood 
(1967), in his study of Michigan community coljeges, found that^ 
a majority of the community college spokesmen advocated inter- 
disciplinary humanities courses but that only eight (36%) of the 
22 college's studied listed these courses in their catalogues. Simi- 
larly in a survey of interrelated humanities courses in the South- 
east,' Edwards (1971) found such courses offered ""jy 2-5 
(23%) of the 107 two-year colleges considered, although 97% of 
the deans- and presidents questioned favored them. Gardner's 
(1967) survev of community college art and music programs m 
Missouri revealed' that administrators and faculty members ad- 
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vocated related arts co'urses, but only one two-year college had 
^ developed such a course. 

Most writers agree that interdisciplinary programs are good 
because they expose the student who has a tight'schedule or ^ho 
will continue his education no further than the two-year college 
to several subjects in a short time ( Gardner, 1967; Edwards 1971- 
Lockwood, 1967; Amfield, 1968). Others believe that inte'rdisci- 
phnary courses are valuable even for transfer students because 
such courses recognize and somewhat ameliorate the fragmen- 
tanness of compartmentalized knowledge (Smith, 1970). 

Nevertheless, the fact that they are usually lauded as bene- 
ficial to students seldom outweighs the tremendous problems 
mterdisciplinary courses create for the faculty members who must 
teach them. The most serious problem according to the literature 
IS th!ft the faculty is not adequately trained; few graduate schools 
prepare future community colleges teachers" to be generalists or 
interdisciplinarians (Lockwood, 1967; Smith, 1970; Edwards, 
1971). Most community college teachers have been trained as 
specialists in narrow portions of their own field, so that the En- 
gUsh -teacher who specializes in Eighteenth Century English Liti 

• erature might have a hard time teaching the literature of the 
modern period or- including appropriate works by other-than- 
Bntish author^ Thus, the faculty member who is recruited to 
teach an interdisciplinary class nms the risk of showing his lack 
of mastery of the subject matter and feeling incompetent to the 
task at hand. He may claim th«t classes combining jplisciplines 
are too superficial to merit his att^tion and may well retreat to 
the safety qJ- his department after such an experience. 

• ■ That few interdisciplinary courses are taught by a single 
instructor (most are team taught) rais'es problems relating to' 
specialized knowledge. Different instructors naturally perceive a 
course in "humanitfes" differently, and unless the right combina- 
tion of instnictors is found, personality conflicts are likely. In ad- 
dition, some instnictors try to make "humanities" their course >by 
insisting that literature (or whatever their subject) is more re- 
presentative of the history of human thought and values than 
any other disciplihe, and therefore deserves more time and em- 
phasis, r . 

I 
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Team tea^fmg also gives rise to the problem of integrating 
subject matter. Frequently, courses called "interdisciplinary" are' 
those courses in which an art instructor lectures on his subject 
one day, a music instructor on his the next, and so on. This serial 
teachkig forces the student to make correlations between dis- 
ciplines that his teachers have been unable, or unwilling, to make. 

Another pervasive problem facing anyone attempting to 
create an interdisciplinary humanities course is what to include. 
Edwards (1971) found that most community college humanities 
courses cover basically the same major epochs and the same great 
works of each epoch. However, some courses include the works of 
non-Western man as well as the widely-recognized works about 
which Edwards writes while others teach only contemporary 
works or culture up to, but not including, the 20th century. 

A further difficulty encountered in the "what to include** 
question is that of which disciplines to consider. Edwards' study 
found that in the southeastern stat'es, literature was alnjost al- 
ways included in interrelated humanities courses and philosophy 
and music were seldom offered. Some courses purport to include 
"art, architecture, philosophy, religion, customs, economics, a^- 
culture, music,, war, health and welfare, fashion*! science and 
technology, government, literature, and great cities," while others 
may cover only music and visual art (Edwards, 1971). The dilem- / 
ma clearly emerging is that the goals of most interdisciplinary 
humanities courses m^ke it desirable to include all " disciplines 
whereas the limitations of time and teacher knowledge make 
teaching everything virtually impossible in aay but a superficial 
way. , , * 

This leads to another serious concern: determining the ap- 
propriate objectives for such a course. Gordon ( 1969), an ifistruc- 
tor at Yale, claims that the objectives for interdisciplinary himan-' 
ities courses are usually abstract and nonsensical,: 'To^ talk of 
understanding 'Man in the Universe is nonsense; even to narrow 
tiiis down to a unit entitled 'The Search fpr'*Truth' is equal non- 
sense" (pp. 681, 682). Yet most community college* interdis- 
ciplinary humanities courses bear such titles and, propose to 
pursue such objectives. Alpena Community College (Michigap) 
defines the objectives of a humanities course: "To develop in the • 
st^ent an appreciation for and a layman's understanding of the 
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ways through V'hich man^has expressecj his inner feelings about 
the world in which he lives'' (Lockwood, 1967,,p>76), Edwards 
(1971) agrees that the goals of the humanities are undefinable in 
concrete, exact terms, but he apparently is not lx)thered by this 
fact: *\ . . in such courses one cannot always know either what the 
objective is or if it has l>een realized until years later when the 
student is living by or profiting from ideas and values he may 
have been exposed to in soXQ^ humanities course (p. 4), 

According to Maxwell (1968) this problem of defining goals 
in concrete, exact terms is at the root of the relative decline of the 
humanities in American education. Quoting The Commissiojjupn 
the Humanities, he states: ^ 

* The goals of the humanities are to further oup understanding 

. . of such enduring values as justice, freedom, yirtue, beauty, 
, and truth,** to provide us with wisdom and the ability to make 

judgments, to provide us understanding of cultures other, than 
our owft, and for others an understanding of our own culture, to 
encourage creativity aitd*concern Tor man*& ultimate destiny, 
to, produce better men, "to give us ^ sense of man*s ifinate worth 
and of his infinite capacities*^ (p. 82). • 

Maxwell goes on to say that no one knovvcS^how study of the 
humanities in general or the study of one or another discipline 
in particular contributes to the -attainment of these go^k He sug- 
^gests that the first ««tep toward 'remedying this situation is "to 
^ esche^^V all ''statements of goals, as specific to the humanities, 
^ - which have as their primary basis, only the sympathetic reverbera- 
tions- of an audience of like-minded humanists . . . Statemeats 
of the goalsoof the hunrianities should include (as specific thereto) 
only sthose goals for vV'hich there is a basis for thinking them 
furthered by, and specific to, the htimanities. . . Jt is at best 
doubtful that the wonderful legacy of Bernini is any closer to the 
core' of our present culture than is jhe-spark plug" ( 1969, p: 79). 

, In addition to the* above problems, additionil isjiues are at 
stake, issues that would be easier to deal with if the humanities* 
nebulous *goals were defined,, thd question of which disciplines, 
cultures, and epochs to ir\^ide wete scttled,-the clash of personal- 
ities were rcJsoKed, and tJie^y^biUe about teacher overspecializa- 
Hion were clarified. One siich\ additional i.ssue. is the potential 
nontransferabi'lit) of inteidiscipliniiiy courses. In Florida uhere 
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secondary schools, four-year college^, and the universities offered 
o interdisciplinary humanities courses, 66? of the two-yqar colleges 
offered interdisciplinary humanities courses of their own in 
1970 (Edwards^ 1*971). In other states, however, attempts to 
institute interrelated courses have been thwarted by administra- 
tive and faculty fear that they will be nontransferable; as a result, 
the tendency of both groups is to * play it safe" (Lockwood, 1967). 
Edwards reports that at one community college in Georgia a 
deceptive title, ''Literature in the Western World," is used for a 
course including literature, visual arts, music, and philosophy, and 
that, by this dissimulation, the college has insured the transfer- 
ability of the course credits. 

Another problem frequently cited as a reason not to offer 
interdisciplinary humanities courses relates to the students them- 
selves. In Edwards' study 91% of the faculty members who were 
teaching interdisciplinary courses claimed that the kind of stu- 
' dent who takes the course affects the success of the course. One 
iastructor offered the ^comment that, . . reading the Iliad pre- 
sents insurmountable problems \Vhen one can hardly read Little 
Red Riding Hood:' (f. 43). But in Lockwood s study, *lt was 
geiSer*ally agreed that| the humanities course should call for ex- 
tensiv^eading from primary |0^irce material,' texts and con\- 
mentaries, current periodicals and' journals" (p. 179). The prob- 
lem of heavy reading has been attentuated by at least one inter- 
disciplinary humanities instructor (Watzulik, 1972) who has 
developed a course which uses no textbook and demands no 
written exams. In this instructors class, grades are leased on 
participation in discussion, a 300-\vord commentary on a program 
or field trip, arid a personal project in one of the krts. 

The fact that many community college students hold jobs 
has frequently been given as a deterrent to offering a **good" 
interdisciplinary humanities course. Edwards found that less than 
half the instructors teaching integrated' humanities courses re- 
quired student attendance at^concerts, lectures, exhibits, etc., as 
part of the course; the reason giyen was that working students 
cannot attend events held at night. Yet, at least one community 
college solved this problem as artfully as the instructor who 
solved the heavy^ reading rt^quirement: in Tlonolulu an inter- 
disciplinary course including aVt/reli^on, architecture, and music 
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empTiasizes off-campus tours and^ectures. In' order to make it 
possible for working students to participate in the class, ^11 lec- 
tures and tours are taped so that an absent student can listen 
at any time to a lecture he has missed. He can also check out 
a **multimedial pack/' consisting of a cassette tape recorder with 
an earplug and shoulder strap, a map, a study guide, and a reac- 
tion sheet, which enables him to take the tour whenever it is 
convenient for him to do so. , • 

One final impediment to interdisciplinary' humanities courses 
which is note^ in the literature is the community college student's 
alleged pragmatic mind-set. This time the problem is otie of 
attihide. According to Lockwood, the student "tends to endow 
with importance only those courses which appear to be demon- 
strably \isefur or clearly applicable to a prescribed course of 
study" (p. 182). When describing a humanities course for gen- 
eral education students a(* Macomb Comniunity College (1968), 
Axnfield explains: 

Previous experience with the Macomb students in other libteral 
* arts courses indicated that they were hostile and skeptical with 
regard to the fine arts. Although the majority of §tjjdents' cwne 
from substantial economic backgrounds, of the approximately 
400 students originally selected for the program^ only three 
had ever visited an art gallery, or a museum, heard a symphony 
orchestra perform, or witnessed a professional stage play. In ' 
spite of their lack of knowledge and experience with these 
aspects oi the humanities, or perhaps because of it, the stu- 
dents held tenSciously to negative opinions in regard to the 
arts and social history in general. They were usually rigid, 
conservative, and ethnocentric in their judgments (p. '211). 

She reports that these obstacles wer? overcome by making socio- 
cultural oCcasionX enjoyable. For example, before each ofF-campus 
event, "coketail" parties were held ati the home of a faculty 
member. Another aspect of the Macombjprogram which undoubt- 
edly helped contribute to its success w^is the total interrelated- 
ness of the general education "blocks" which combined to make 
up a special program for students with no particular transfer or 
vocational goals: "When the Humanities area studies the myth- 
ological concepts of creation. Social Science discusses the origin 
'and growth of society. Natural Scienipe the various scientific 
theories of creation and Communications emphasizes the contro- 



versy that may arise from such divergent points of view by hav- 
ing the students read the phy" Inherit the Wind** (p. 214). The 
success of the Macomb approach appears to be a clear case of 
faculty's sensitivity to students* needs and structuring innovative 
programming in response. * • 

^ At least two other community colleges have arranged their 
general education programs on an interrelated, humanities-based 
.approach. , Lees College (Kentucky) has structured its entire cur- 
riculum around the theme, "NIan in his T^al Environment: Focus 
on Southern Appalachia," and Hesston College (Kansas) has 
operated a "Foundation Studies Program" since the fall of 1970. 
Both programs were funded by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. ' 

. Thus, it would appear that even though problems are legion 
and. obstacles rampant, reports of successful interdiscipHnary 
hunlianities courses are frequent enough to warrant optimism. 
li seems that it is not so much the student's approach which 
must be changed as it is the attitude of humanities faculty mem- 
bers and administrators who must design their curriculum to 
accorimodat^ the student. Above all, they must mitigate- their- 
tendency to play it s^fe. 
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, ConeluHion 

It is difficult ^0 judge curriculum trends from a Ikerature 
review. Community college personnel write little reldti^e to their, 
four-year xou^iterparts, hence, much that is actually happenipg 
^ cannot be covered iir a summation of /this type. Nibvertheloss, at 
the risk of perpetuating a l)road4^«miE^lity, it seems safe to^say 
that the humanities are not widely, 'emphai>i/ed in two-year col- 
leges. The {)rohlem is i)ot inadequate financing — intact, instruc- 
tion in the humanities tends toM)e less oxpe^siXe than instruction' 
in vogational-tt?chnical or pre-professional areas. Rather, it seems 
to he that cominuiiit) college hoards, administrators, ^and^tate- 
level plannerjf see a plethoia of roles for the community colleges 
and the' perpetuatfon and diffusion of*the htimanitiey^cupies 




a priority status far below that of career education, remedial 
studies, adult basic education, and student guidance*. Further, 
course titles and content differ from one institution to another 
and from time to time within the same college; today's reports 
are quickly outdated. And the curriculum itself is protean within 
the limitations of the institution's for^n^.* ' ' ^ 

However certain recurrent themes dominate the literature 
and are worthy of note. Chief among thc^se is that the curriculum 
is barely amendable to faculty modification. Rather,^ the litera- 
ture holds, it is dominated b\ the transfer institutions* fluctuating 
requireiheints and,, above all,- hy the students who tend to want 
readily applicable programs. 

^ In writing about music (but applicable to all disciplines) 
Mason (1968) assertfS that junior colleges are caught betweea 
Scylla and Charybdis: on the one hand is the need to maintain 
college parallel programs that are markedK like the programs a 
student would find if he were enrolled in the lower division of 
a four-year institution, on the other, is the need of the college to 

.be independent, planfiing its courses for the benefit of its own 
students. The lack of statewide objectives for the entire spectnim 
of humanities teaching, he notes, is respouMble for the absence 
of consistent course ofieririgs^in communit) colleges vyithin a 
single .stite, even sometime!^ withki a single district. The result 
is confusion fsome schgols 4)r iritlividuat departments^ have devel- 
oped coursf6 ,.>nd programs in the humaniti^s^^signed for non- 
transfer students, others rel\ on the assiiniptlun that what is good 
for tr.ansfer* students is good for non-tr<insfer students as well. 

' The transfer institutions' changing requirements' have some_ 
positive effects - thev force faciilt>yefiiS«admiru*strators to exarn- 
ine thftir courses. History and fofeign languages offer examples. 
As cqurse mandiites disappeai. historv leads in interdiscipltnary ' 
exploration, much of^which is due to the desire , to attract stu- 
dents to optional courses. And. for ^the samp reasons, Tofeign 
raTigTuige departments have turned to 'conxeisationar' courses, 

jhowin^diivtinct gains in student pieferences when" these are 
ptuTued^ 

T-he pragmatic students lead to ^^dditional activities on the 
part of the stafi". Writeis on political science and history pro- 
grams in particular lameU/t tlu' students' lack of mtcrest in ideas. 
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Yet theJbiiinanities,^by.clefii;iition,"?ac^i impractical, and herein lies 
the dilemma. The community collcgt^ that prices it^ on "giving 
them what they ^ant^'uuiiiot require that vyhich does not lead 
to direct .benefit. In the woi;di^ of one commentator, by forcing 
humanities courses'^ on ifs skidents.jt' de,incs its philosophy 
- . Yet the sales of paperback classics continue to rise. Who is 
reading them? Coijcert^ and dance programs are ^^ell-attended 
Who IS going? The pnjblem may be not in lack of interest in^he 
im^actlcal but in^someihiiig mare fundamental!) reIatea\to 
schooling itself, ScRooU ar^ where ^duo does what one must in 
order , to^ survive on the" schools (wn term * the schools' own 
pace. The humanities are"supposeU to lead to jcflectlon, contem- 
,plation, joy,, and especially^ fe-el^J Tiieir natu/e "d^ni.es befng^ 
cut mto 15 three-hour weekly segments with textbook's, midterm^ 
'and fiunl excuns, and grade marker The hummrities are diminished 
-hrthcr L^>mmitmty v-oUege^ not brcXise ni lack^of interest in the 
human- condition brit^ because jbey fiave been wracked on the 
wheelof the sohooris* an fnstitujfionaf fonii. >^ - « 

When sditiols vveri^' accepted as tKc/place where some s^^- 
ment^ oi-tKel>op\ikition had to be, Xh^) could mtroduce esoteric 
portions of ^the huinanities,. tHe person who saw jrt in his own 
.home co^ld.haW his horizons broadcaed by being exposed to 
'new-artks through a course format. BiU even now nothing stands 
between :the person who has never Uiken course in art and his 
appreciating art. The opportunity to learn about art, ^ to see it, 
experience it, is all around him, the on-campiis art exhibit - no 
matter how "limited - m^y Ix^ Hiore important than the course 
that offers myriad slides, fhi.sKing by, however appro][)riate the 
cominenfary which aca>mpanies this^till projection. Hei^e is where 
school" impiages on curnculum designers. Mow can, we give 
credit, get finTuivial.-ft'id from the state, and ri\ako uj^^i faculty 
teaching load for^n art exbibit, a fecital, a lecture sqries with 
attendance t^ptional, or an al fresco dramatic productioh? Facecl 
\vith tl;is^ (lilemma/truy yield, change c?)urse titles and tii^ker with 
-^contei)*'. ' ' ^ ; 

,."Acfually. those wlio promul^^te the humanities in the two- 
>ear colleges may be inadvertently aiding in their diminution 
'by insisting that they be jequired fof students^wishing to transfer 
' eventually to four-year w>lleges and universities Exceedingly 
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few communit) college matriculant^ adhere to these require- 
ments, fewer than UYr of thcni ol)tain\\ssociate in Arts degrees 
and transfer and onh an additional lO't or so t-ransfer without 
the degree. Many of those who do find they cafi study the hu- 
n^mities in greater breadth as well as depth at the senior institu- 
tion. The requirements, then, ser\e^s a w ill>o-the-\\isp, leading 
humanities' curriculum planners to rel> on them to fill their classes 
while at the same hme tviiig them to the transfer institutions* 
own shifting curriculum preferences. 

Still, the proportionate drop in enrollments is alarming. The 
colleges have expanded rapidly l)ut humanities show a lower 
growth rate with few n^w instiuctors being employed. Most of 
the growth in enrollments is among part-tinte and evening stu- 
dents and exceedingly few humanities courses are presented in 
the evening. It is not unusual to find a college with a full schema 
of German, Fren(?li, and Spanish, courses ia the catalog offering 
only a few com ersational TOuises at night, no languilge instruc- 
tion at all during the da\ Some colleges turn to interdisciplinary 
courses to keep students enrolled. »\nd where they have vigor- 
ously pursued curriculum modifications on a program-wide basis 
(as opposed to one shot "experimentation") the senior institu- 
tions have' yielded. The more marked becomes the scramble for 
students.^ tbo more likelv- this will prove the case 

The arguments for the Immanities ring tnie. Eurich (1974), 
writing in Tofflers Learning for Tomorrow: The Role of the, 
Futuje in Educationrsums them: - , . / 

It is ironic that humanists, impressed by little- understood 
"scientific methods," should have adopted ^n approach ill- 
suited to their subject matter and so contributed to their pwn 
decline as science grabbed man's imagination. The "objec- 
tive," seemingly value-free presentation, the precise and de- ' 
tailed analysis of facts, have led the art of criticism to a high 
point of polish in humanistic disciplines 

Yet the materials of the humanities are hardly neutral In 
an age of pverchoice and high-speed change, students face ex- 
traordinarily complex decisions Through clarification of their 
values, . .'young people can be helped to make more intelli- 
gent, more considered choices Vet even in the humanities we 
see some teachers, in a desperate attempt to ape the "hard 
sciences," avoiding the ^difficult, but critical, issue of values. 

The basic materials of the humanities speak of belief, hope, 
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aspiration. They explain our views on time-present and time^ 
past. Often, they foreshadow the future. All the more pity that 
the student's encounter with the great humanistic works has 
ceased to be a moving, vicarious, personal experience that en- 
ters the consciousness and remains capable of affecting, hja^ or 
• her present life and shaping the future (pp. 145, 146). ^ 

Most to be lamented in a curriculum review is that faculty 
leadership shows through only sparsdy find indistinctly. The 
argument that the curriculum cannot be made worthy because 
.the pragmatic (read "benighted") students would not appre-^ 
ciate it and because some supcrordinate agency will not force 
them to take it does not stand. Exciting, active, living eng^ge- 
Tnents with ideas, tJstes, and values do attract audiences — the 
cinema and stage have, survived comnaercial television. The fa- 
culty that determines to break out of 'the classroom-locked, lec- 
ture-recital course -offering's will find ^ the transfer institutions' 
opposition melting away even as the stjudents return.^ 

Withj^l, many questions remain/ If course formats must be 
pursued, how can respectable humanities courses be designed for 
students interested in career education? Can humanities content 
be infused in occupational programs? It seems idle fpr humanities 
advocates to sit back and wait for /he current emphasis on career 
education to abate. 

Much of the curriculum and instniction in the humanities 
•is archaic, beamed toward an a^idience no longer present. Are 
statements of precise objectives 'wlcompatible with the human- 
ities, as disciplines of organized .knowledge? If so,' how can the 
humanities commend themselvei to students who want to knaw 
what they are getting and whdre they are going? The hupian- 
ities cannot sustain support indefinitely in a generation of mass 
higher education if their relationship to current concerns fails 
to be explicated. j 

Curriculum in the commurfity college is dominated by trans- 
fer institution requirements and b> student desires for^programs 
of immediate benefit. Perhaps U, but to conclude therefore that 
it is beyond control is unsavory. Can the humanities not survive 
on their own merit in an institution dedicated to giving people 
\vhat they wan?t? The question is here now. We believe they 
'can but their mode's of presentcUion and sequence must be altered. 
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How? What lu^st for ihv stucUnts'^ Foi the faculty? Interdis- * 
ciplinarianisni as aVcaction against the analytic stvlcs emanating 
from the rt\search-clbniinatecl (li.se i^)lin(>s seems a first step, a step 
hein^ taken in <>e\eral colleges. On the other hand, it^may be a 
fad rexisited, A ni^\e a\\a\ from the false coin of objectivity 
' seems a second, paiaUel step. Peiliaps the teachmg of methods of 
analysis dominates in the humanities tcj<:lav because values are 
uncleai If so, we caii find wa\s of ct)nf)^onting values even with- 
out siirniltaneouslx inipusnig them Thi^^, too, is being done in the 
classrooms, ^ , ' 

The future of the comniunit\ college is bound to its com- 
munitv, not to tlu' research-based academic disciplines. What 
formats can be enipKncd to enhance humanistic thinking and 
acting throughout the college district? The many well-produced 
open circuit television seiies ha\e only scratched the surface. 
Can these be fused witlf otiiei' types of offerings in a more con- 
centrated efloit'-* What t\pes of cooperati\e efforts are best devel- 
oped between colleges and libiaiies, museums, art centers, and 
other cultuial agencies? And how will the college faculty fit in? , * 

Much remains to be learned so that guidance to college plan- 
ners can be pio\ ided The humanities will undoubtedly persevere 
in the colleges in one or another guise. But it is important to 
discover enough knowledge so that a sound foundation may be 
built a.Kl sustained. ' yf^jVERSITY OF CALIF. 
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